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LIFE IN PARIS. 

Paris, July 30, 1857. 

Beranger's Death Kept a Secret by the Govern¬ 
ment till a Few Hours Previous to His In¬ 
terment — His Untimely Funeral, and the 
Military Array on that Occasion — The Sym¬ 
pathy of the People for the Poet—The Mani¬ 
fest Fear of the Government Exposed by its 
Unlawful and Hasty Proceedings—A Sketch 
of Beranger’s Life and Beranger’s Origin — 
A Monument to His Memory—A Conspira¬ 
cy Discovered Against the Emperor — Mar¬ 
riage of Archduke Maximilian with the Prin¬ 
cess Charlotte of Belgium — Death of La- 
blache — The Emperor’s Return to St. 
Cloud—The Prospects of a Fine Harvest. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

In my last, I stated that Beranger would not, 
in all probability, be among the living by the 
time my letter reached you; and soarcely had , 
I mailed it, when he breathed his last. 

He died on Thursday, the 16th instant, at 5 | 
o’clock, P. M.; and the evening papers were 
forbidden to announce his death, and the nu¬ 
merous visiters calling daily at his residence 
were also kept ignoranbof the fact. The Gov¬ 
ernment, fearing that the news of his decease 
might bring together a great concourse of peo¬ 
ple disposed to make public demonstrations of 
their great respect for the defunct, did not an¬ 
nounce his death officially till the next morn¬ 
ing, and then with the significant remark, 
“ That the Government had taken all the neces¬ 
sary measures to suppress any tumultuous 
demonstration, and that no one would be al¬ 
lowed to take part in the funeral ceremony, ex¬ 
cept those to whom cards of invitation would 
be sent. 

Notwithstanding a police regulation to pre¬ 
vent burials before the lapse of twenty-four 
hours after death, poor Beranger was laid in 
his coffin, and taken to his last resting-place, 
before he was even cold. The Emperor affected 
great regard for the national poet, and an¬ 
nounced that he would defray the expenses of 
the funeral; thereby giving himself the liberty 
to hurry those dangerous remains to the grave 
with Imperial pomp, under the vigilant eye of 
thousands of policemen and scores of soldiers. 

At ah early hour in the morning, small de¬ 
tachments of soldiers were seen in all parts of 
the city, advancing towards the Bonlevart du 
Temple. 

Several regiments were drawn np in lines 
near the streets where the funeral procession 
was to pass, and the gate of the cemetery “ Pere 
la Chaise ” was stroDgly guarded. The splen¬ 
did hearse was followed by his two nephews— 
one a musician in the army, and the other a 
journeyman printer; an Imperial coach pre¬ 
ceded others containing the favored few invited 
to follow the remains of the much-beloved poet 
to his last resting-place. Only four persons 
were permitted to accompany the defunct to 
the vault; and scarcely was he deposited, when 
the doors of the vault were closed, and the pro¬ 
cession ordered to return. Not a word was al¬ 
lowed to he said in memory of that good old 
man, lest the zephyrs might waft them over the 
walls of the cemetery, where crowds of persons, 
belonging to all ranks of society, were stationed, 
to pay a last tribute to their national poet and 
friend. The streets through which the funeral 
procession passed were filled with workmen and 
their wives, many of whom wore black. The 
windows were not only crowded to excess, but 
the roofs of the houses lining the way were also 
covered with people, waving wreaths of ama¬ 
ranths. Such was the admiration for Beranger, 
the poet of the young and old, the poet of the 
masses. 

The last elections gave the most positive and 
satisfactory proof of the republican spirit of the 
-Parisians, and, consequently, the Government 
feared to allow a public expression of their lib¬ 
eral sentiments so soon after them, and, to pre¬ 
vent it, exposed its tottering weakness. 

The official organs announced that the Em¬ 
press was to have visited the opera on the even¬ 
ing of Beranger’s death, bnt, upon hearing of 
it, Bhe gave orders to have her box vacated. 

, The Emperor is said to have been here incog¬ 
nito. ' Great must have been his relief when the 
remains of that popular man were safely depos¬ 
ited under ground, and the crowd quietly dis- 

The whole proceeding appeared more like a 
public execution than a Christian burial. 

Beranger was bom in Paris, the 19th of Au¬ 
gust., 1780. His grandfather was a tailor by 
trade, as Beranger himself stated, in his song 
of “ The Tailor and the Fairy.” 


In the year 1789, although a child of nine 
years, he was present at the taking of the Bas- 
tile. At fourteen years of age he was appren¬ 
ticed to a printer at Peronne, where he learned 
“ the trade of Franklin.” His master was fond 
of rhyme, and his lessons aided to develop Be- 
ranger’s great love for poetry. He at the same 
time attended the classes at a patriotic institu¬ 
tion, founded at, Peronne by M. de Bellenglise, 
on a plan of J. J. Rousseau’s, and there re¬ 
ceived the best of primary instruction, though 
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Beranger returned to Paris in 1796, where 
he wrote pieces for the stage.. Failing to please, 
he turned Mb attention towards Egypt, where 
General Bonaparte was winning glorious lau¬ 
rels ; bat unexpected events prevented the exe¬ 
cution of that plan, and Lucien Bonaparte, to 
whom he appealed for protection in the literary 
world, transferred to the young poet his yearly 
salary of 1,200 francs, received from the Insti¬ 
tute of France, of which he was a member. 
Beranger was now provided for, and enjoyed 
this modest sum till the year 1812. He after¬ 
wards became a clerk at the office of the Sec¬ 
retary of the University. At forty years of age, 
Beranger wss still the dispatch clerk for that, 
institution. More than half of his life was al¬ 
ready spent, when he became aware of his own 
genius. In 1814 he wrote, “ My Last Song. 
Perhaps ,” which met with great success, and 
made him popular. 

The Government of a “ Hundred Days ” of¬ 
fered him an office, which he declined, prefer¬ 
ring to Bing to his new patrons : 


The restoration was the brightest epoch of 
Beranger’s life. A Government diametrically 
opposed to the preceding one gave rise to muoh 
stinging criticism, in which Beranger excelled. 
His songs made him the pet of the people, 
which displeased the Government greatly, and 
was the cause which brought him to a trial, in 
which he was condemned to three months’ im¬ 
prisonment and five hundred francs fine. Upon 
his release from the prison Saint Pelagie, his 
friend, ths banker, Lafitte, offered him a lucra¬ 
tive situation; but Beranger again withstood 
temptation, to remain independent in the exer¬ 
cise of his genius. 

He wrote Charles le Simple in 1825, and 
some other poems, that caused him to be ar¬ 
raigned a second time, condemned, and thrown 
into prison, the 10th of December, 1828, where 
he remained nine months, with a penalty of 
10,000 francs, to be paid at his release. A na¬ 
tional subscription, organized by J. Lafitte, 
was opened, and he was soon famished with 
means to pay the fine. 

The revolution of 1830 was a triumph for 
Beranger’s ideas, or, rather, his vows, and he 
was requested to select an office suited to his 
taste; bnt he declined all the honors proffered | 


In 1848, Beranger waB elected a member of 
the Legislative Body, by 204,471 votes, but he 
again refused' to take office; and since then 
he has led a retired life, enjoying a small circle 
of devoted friends; by whom ho was surrounded 
on his death-bed. 

A great number of poems, in honor of Be¬ 
ranger, have been sent from all parts of France, 
to the leading newspapers of this city; but 
those journals being strictly political, and not 
in the habit of publishing poetry, they will be 
collected, and published in a volume. 

The Emperor interdicts any proposition, by 
public subscription, for the erection of a monu¬ 
ment to the memory of Beranger, and proposes 
a private subscription, with the intention him¬ 
self to head the list with a large amount. 

Before the election of. the members of the 
Legislature, it was rumored throughout France, 
that another conspiracy against the Emperor 
had been discovered. The official organ, the 
Moniteur of the 22d of this month, states that, 
in reality, a few weeks previous to the elections, 
a conspiracy, concocted in London, to murder 
Napoleon III, was brought to light; and that 
three Italians, who were to have put the plan 
into execution, were arrested in Paris, armed 
with poinards and revolvers. They confessed 
their criminal intentious, and and disclosed the 
names of their accomplices. The Italians ar¬ 
rested are Tibaldi, Bartolotti, Grilli, alias Saro, 
accomplices of Mazzini, Ledru-Rollin, Massa- 
renti, and Campanella. The Emperor is ma¬ 
king great efforts for the extradition of Ledru- 
Rollin from England, as well as to have Maz¬ 
zini, with all the other refugees, banished. 

In my opinion, England never will be able to 
effect the expulsion of Ledru-Rollin; bnt it is 
feared that her precarious position is such at 
this moment, that she will consent to send the 
refugees to the United States, in order to keep 
on good terms with the Emperor of the French 
until her difficulties in India are overcome. 

The views of the Parisians have undergone 
a material change, with respect to the power of 
the Emperor, who was once thought almighty; 
and they now begin to think that hia days are 
really numbered. The republican party sees 
the greatest obstacle to liberty in him, and 
there are a great number of fanatics among 
them, who will risk their lives to get him out 
of the way. That there will and soon must be 
a revolution, is a fact beyond a doubt; and 
you may rest aesnred that the next will be an 
awful one—not like that of 1789, but it will be 
a general revolt against the monarchs of Eu¬ 
rope. The French will, as usual, take the in¬ 
itiative ; after which, they will be ready to as¬ 
sist Italy, Germany, Hungary, and Poland, to 
free themselves of their oppressors. Secret 
political doings are now frequently brought to 
light all over Europe, showing that there is 
much dissatisfaction brewing. A carrier pigeon 
was found a few days since, by a farmer, in his 
granary. He seized the innocent bird, too 
much fatigued to make its escape, and he dis¬ 
covered the following words written on the 
feathers of the wiugs: “ Union and Progress, 
Brussels, No. 19,” with the initials, L. D. R 
This strange capture soon reached the ears of 
the vigilant police, and the bird was taken by 
them, as a dangerous and offensive adversary 
to peace and prosperity. 

The Governor of Lombardy, Archduke Max¬ 
imilian, was married on tho 27th of July, to the 
Princess Charlotte, daughter of King Leopold 
of Belgium. That country once belonged to 
Austria, and we hope that this marriage will 
not again bring it under its yoke. 

The far-famed singer, Lablache, died sudden¬ 
ly last week, at a watering place. 

The Grand Opera is making preparation for 
the performance of the last production of 
Messrs, de Saint Georges and Halvey, an opera 
in five acts, called La Magicienne. 

The Emperor left Plombieres on Wednesday, 
and reached Saint Cloud last evening. 

The weather is too warm to think of fash¬ 
ions, or anything else except the prospects of a 
fine harvest, which is already much advanced. 
The vintagers expect to gather their grapes 
early in September, and to make wine equal to 
that of the memorable year 1811. The pros¬ 
pects of Bordeaux wine are not, however, quite 
so favorable. The vine malady is rapidly 
spreading in regions where it never before ap¬ 
peared. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF A BASHFUL MAN. 


Tom, I think, rather enjoyed the reinforce¬ 
ment, and devoted himself heart and soul to the 
amusement of the young ladies, with a perse¬ 
vering energy that was very fascinating—at 
least, if one may judge from appearances. I 
kept aloof as much as possible. My curiosity 
was insatiable. I could see that Marston and 
Merle were friends, and on exceeding good 
terms. More than this I could not see, and no 
one ever took the trouble to enlighten me. Prob¬ 
ably, there were but two persona in the world 
that could. 

At length, I decided to leave Mesham. The 
fresh air had ceased to invigorate me. My 
health was no longer improving. My elasticity 
of spirits had given way to a continued dejection 
and moodiness. I announced, one morning, 
that I should depart the next day. Their per¬ 
suasions to the contrary were of no avail. Merle 
did not, as she had done before, insist on my 
staying. She made no remark of any kind, 
and I said to myBelf, “ I am a fool for wishing 
or expecting that she would. What difference 
can it make to her, whether I stay or go ? I 
am nothing to her, nor she to me. “Nothing 
to me 1 ” How the words echoed through the 
desolate chambers of my heart. “ Nothing to 
me 1 ” Oh 1 dreary and bitter mockery I Are 
sunshine, and vital air, and song of bee and 
bird, and hope, and love, and light, and life, 
nothing to me 7 

A party had been invited for that evening! 
The spacious rooms were alive with wax lights, 
and flowers, and song, and dance, and bright 
faces, and soft voices, and ringing laughter. 
All the Gleason acquaintances in a dozen vil¬ 
lages had been invited. I would much rather 
have remained in the outer darkness; but I 
knew it would only be a source of annoyance 
to my friends, and I had, moreover, a feeling 
of its being “the last time.” But I neither 
could nor would take any part in the festivity. 
I stood in a little alcove apartment at one end 
the room, partially concealed, with folded arms, 
like any corsair watching the fairy scene. 

“ Is this right ? ” said a soft voice at my el¬ 
bow. Merle had passed round, and entered 
from the hall door. In my abstraction, I had 
not seen her. 

“ What ? ” 

“ You have forgotten my injunctions.” 

“ What ? ” 

“ That you were to be sensible and sociable. 
You have been very obedient generally. You 
have behaved very well. Don’t spoil everything 
at the last moment by being sulky. 

She smiled very sweetly, but her smile did not 
mollify me. 

“ Mies Wynne,” I said, sternly and bitterly, 
“ it pleases you to be cheerful and happy. I 
have no objections. I do not interfere. If my 
manners displease you, I shall be only too hap¬ 
py to withdraw. But I beg you to remember 
that you know nothing whatever about me, 
and to allow me to select such mood as I 
choose.” 

A lightning-like flash suffused her whole face. 
Such a glance as I had never before seen there 
shot from her eyes, as she looked one moment in 
my face; then, without speaking, she bowed 
and passed on. 


I could have torn my tongue out, from vexa¬ 
tion. I felt a profound and sad conviction that 
I was, and ever must remain, a brute, a bear, a 
savage hyena. Yielding to a mad and wicked 
impulse, I had offended her without provoca¬ 
tion. I saw clearly that she had spoken to me 
out of the kindness of her heart, and I had re¬ 
sponded with each an outrage. I had been 
wretched enough before; I was miserably 
wretched now. I determined at once to seek her 
forgiveness at the first opportunity, and mean¬ 
while to show my penitence by striving to do 
as she wished me. I strode at once from my 
hiding-place, and entered the field. I had no 
particular object in view, only to convince 
Merle that I regretted my harsh words. My 
ordinary bashfnlness had been entirely swal¬ 
lowed np in a stronger feeling. Now it returned 
with redoubled force. My eagerness to please 
Merle, and my consciousness that her eyes and 
Maraton’s eyes were upon me, seemed to give it 
unwonted acuteness. A yonng lady was sitting 
near the place whence I had emerged. She 
was alone, and seemed to be the only available 
victim. I ponneed upon her like a bird of prey. 
I drew a chair by her side, and looked at her. 
She turned, and looked at me. This certainly 
was not entertaining, nor did it promise any 
brilliant results. I had not a word to say, nor 
did I even know her name. She broke the si- 

. “ Your chair is on my dress, if you please, 


“ Will you be so good as to raise your chair a 
moment ? My dress is under it; ” and she en¬ 
deavored to pull it away. 

“ Oh 1 I beg your pardon, Miss.” I jumped 
up, lifted the chair from her crumpled crino¬ 
line, set it down again, and slunk back into my 
retreat. 

My first onset was certainly not eminently 
successful, but I determined not to be over¬ 
come by trifles. After gathering my scattered 
senses, I made a second sally. Determined 
to avoid the tacit horrors of a Ute-a tlte, I ap¬ 
proached a group of five, standing apart and 
talking merrily. I knew most of them, and en¬ 
deavored to be interested. Merle was standing 
not far from me, and I exerted myself to the 
utmost, and fixed my eyes with marked atten¬ 
tion on Daniel Hill, who was speaking. I 
did not hear a word he uttered, but I laughed 
when the rest laughed, with laudable hilarity. 
I knew that Merle was looking this way, and I 
felt the necessity of speaking. 

“ He looks so much like me, that he was taken 
for me once,” Hill was saying. “ Mr. Dim- 
mock met him on the street one morning, and 
shook him very warmly by the hand, and says, 
1 Good morning, my yonng friend. Glad to 
see yon, sir, and glad to find you so constant at 
church. Never find the corner-seat empty. 
Good sign in a young man.’ Now, John had 
never been in that church in his life, but I al¬ 
ways attended, and sat in the corner pew, and 
he had taken me for him.” 

“ So you got all the credit of it,” I said, with 
assumed ease. 

Immediately, five faces were turned towards 
me, and ten eyes bent upon me, with a mingled 
expression of inquisitive, compassionate won¬ 
der. I could not stand it, and retreated to my 
lair to ruminate on the cause of that look. 
Then, and not till then, I discovered that what 
I had said was exactly opposite to what I should 
have said. 

For the next half hour I rested on my oars, 
satisfied that enough had been done for fame 
and for my country; but when I saw the peo¬ 
ple about to pass to the dining-room, I recalled 
the story of Bruce and the spider, and deter¬ 
mined to try my fortune once more. I imme¬ 
diately offered my arm to Miss Laura Hill. 
Certainly I did not affect that yonng lady, nor 
did I select her with malice aforethought. Her 
style was of the imposing, extinguishing sort, 
and her presence had invariably the same effect 
on me as that of Steerforth’s servant had on 
David Copperfield. But she stood in my path, 
and I was no tactician. I soon discovered that 
she was in a fine state of preservation, and 
blessed with a sound appetite. This was a 
great relief, for, as she did not consider it 
worth while to waste her conversrtion on me, 
my duties consisted chiefly in providing for 
her bodily wants; which being done, I found 
leisure to observe Merle, who was standing 
nearly opposite me. Her face was partly 
averted, and she was chatting carelessly with 
several near her, among whom was Marston— 
“ of course,” I said to myself. I entirely for¬ 
got my companion. 

“ A little more cream, if yon please,” said 
Mibs Laura, in a tone so loud, decided, and 
petulant, that I fancy she might have asked 
once or twice before, but in my abstraction I 
had not heard her. The eyes of all in the 
vicinity turned towards ns. My blood boiled. 
Hastily I seized the pitcher. Cream, you may 
have observed, is a sluggish body; but, like 
other sluggish bodies, when once roused, its 
course is not easily checked. With a quick, 
nervous eagerness, I poured it over her straw¬ 
berries. In my agitation I had not calculated 
forces and distances with strict mathematical 
accuracy. Gulp—gulp—gulp—with a horrible 
hollow sound, out came the great rolling mass¬ 
es of thick, white cream, submerging the straw¬ 
berries in a second, tumbling headlong over the 
sides of the saucer, pouring down the white 
hand and arm that held it to the very elbow, 
and dripping from the delicate embroidery and 
the soft berege to the carpet. Miss Laura was 
not one of your “ thorough-bred ” damsels, nor 
was she generally supposed to be “ angelic ” 
in disposition. The temper that can stand 
such a trial must be exceedingly imperturba¬ 
ble. It is no wonder, therefore, that her clear¬ 
ly-uttered “ oh 1 dear 1 ” contained as much 
“ out-of-patience," anger, and disgust, as were 
probably ever contained in that enterprising 
little monosyllable. Of course, every one flew 
to the resene, nor could I fail to hear sundry 
half-suppressed exclamations of surprise, not 
unmingled with contempt. Conceiving my far¬ 
ther presence entirely undesirable, I forthwith 
took leave of nobody, and rnshed into the gar¬ 
den. How suddenly the scene was changed I 
The stars shone holy and serene. The night 
was so cool and still. I should have been 
soothed and calmed. I should have felt how 
small are all these petty troubles, compared 
with the Infinite, the Unknown, the Eternal, in 
which we walk, sometimes so blindly; but I 
thought of none of these things, nor felt them. 
A wild and bitter pain, a rage and madness, 
overwhelmed me. “Scorned! to be scorned 
by those that I scorned ! ” aye! there was the 
sting. To be humbled by those unthinking 
praters—to be trodden under their unworthy 
feet—and before Merle! To be thus mocked 
and baffled and thwarted, when the “ Spirit of 
Life which dwelleth in the most secret cham¬ 
bers of the soul, all trembling, spake these 
words, ‘ Behold a god more powerful than II’” 

Up and down, np and down, with bared, 
burning head, I trod fiercely. A light figure 
flitted across the piazza, and met me as I ap¬ 
proached for the hundredth time the balcony 
steps. It was Merle. She was closely wrapped 
in an Indian shawl, but I could see that she 
shivered from head to foot. 

“ Mr. Demareat! ” 

I stopped suddenly, and answered her short 
and sharp— 

“ I am here, as you see.” 

“ Do not mind it. Do not think of it at all. 
It was nothing.” « 

“ Nothing to you, I can easily believe, Miss 
Wynne.” 

“ Don’t be angry with me. I meant to make 
it pleasant. I meant to make everything go 
right; bnt it has all gone wrong.” 

Her sad, supplicating, grieved tone melted 
my hardness. 

“ No, it has not, Merle. Everything has 
gone perfectly well, except myself.” 

“ The exception is more important than all 
the rest,” she said, with a half smile. “ I did 
not think about the others. They were able to 
take care of themselves ; but I did want you to 
enjoy it, because it is your last evening here.” 

“ Don’t be annoyed for a moment, Miss 
Wynne. It was not your fault. You could 
not take into account a depth of gaucherie of 
which you could have no oonoeption. Yon 


could not arrange a programme for stupidity 
that defies belief.” 

“ Bot I wish to tell you, and I came to say, 
that I don’t mind these little accidents—not in 
the least. Nobody does—nobody whose good 
opinion is of any value. Perhaps you think I 
am placing an undue value on mine, but I am 
not; only it is a relief to me to tell you that I 
respect yon and esteem you entirely and tho¬ 
roughly. I can read you better than you think, 
and I know yon are good, and true, and noble, 
and infinitely superior to all those people put 
together; and I shall always respect myself the 
more for having known you and appreciated 
you.” She spoke rapidly and eagerly. I list¬ 
ened, bewildered. She had been looking me 
full in the face. Then she lowered her eyes, 
and began digging into the gravel with the toe 
of her little slipper, as she went on in a lower, 
more hesitating voice. 

“ And I am sorry that I vexed you, though 
indeed I did not mean it. I think yon misnn 
deratood me. I did not mean to reproach you, 
not in the slightest degree; but I could not 
bear to see you standing there, all alone, look 
ing so gloomy. I thought, if you would come 
out with us, you would be gay and happy in a 
moment.” 

“ Merle, Merle, don’t talk so, if yon have any 
pity. You were gentle, and kind, and every¬ 
thing that no one bnt yonrself could be. I was 
rude to you, and intolerable; bnt, Merle, I was 
so utterly miserable, and angry, and hateful. I 
was sorry the moment after; and it was be 
cause I wanted to show you that I was, that all 
the mischief happened. I am sure you are too 
good to remember it against me.” 

“ Not when I have so muoh to remember 
against myself.” 

“You have nothing to reproach yourself 
With, I do assure you.” 

“ i ought to have understood you better, to 
have humored your mood, and softened and 
coaxed you out of it, instead of leaving yon to 
its mercy. But we will forget that now. We 
will be friends again.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Just the same as ever.” 

“ Just the same.” 

“ Good bye, then. Don’t stay here all night.” 

“ Merle, don’t go.” 

“ I must. They will miss me.” 

“ No matter, stay a moment. Yon do not 
know how every word you speak is a jewel that 
I shall treasure up and count over, in long, 
lonely winter evenings. And I am poor, very 
poor. Stay a little longer. They will not sus¬ 
pect you of being here to give aid and comfort 
to an outlaw.” 

“ I don’t care what they suspect,” she said, 
with the old proud defiance. 

“ Sit here with me a little while. Shall you 
be cold? Let me bring yon a warmer shawl.” 

“ No, I shall not be cold. I am not tired; I 
would rather stand.” 

So she stood, awaiting what I had to say, pa¬ 
tiently. 

What had I to say, indeed 7 My very heart 
stood still with an overpowering fear, a name¬ 
less terror. We stood side by side, leaning 
over the balcony. I looked straight out into 
the distant darkness. 

“ I am going away to-morrow. To-morrow 
I leave Mesham.” 

“ I know it. I am sorry.” 

“ Yon said we should be friends again, just 


She did not answer me. I turned suddenly, 
and saw that she trembled violently, and in the 
dim light I fancied that her lip and cheek were 
blanched. Her agitation inspired me with 
courage. I took my fate in my hand. 

“ Merle, only a little while ago, it seemed to 
me as if I stood in a dark corner of the world, 
all alone, cold, and desolate. Then a star rose 
in the horizon, very brilliant, but very far off. 
It did not shine upon me. It was a star, and 
could give me no warmth. It mounted up¬ 
wards to the zenith. It seems now to descend 
toward me. It shines even upon me with a divine 
glory. Never a star was so soft, and bright, 
and genial. It increases, it approaches, it is a 
snn 1 Already I can feel its beams. Already 
I am warmed and strengthened, Merle 1 ” 

“ Will yon open yonr heart to its shining?” 

“ I will take it into my heart, and it shall 
shine on there forever.” 

I made her turn her face towards me, that I 
could look down upon it, and read its meaning. 

“Merle, yon do not understand me. It is 
impossible. I mean you I You did it. Yon 
twined yourself round my heart, struggling and 
reluctant. I resisted you, I fought against 
you, bnt I am conquered. My whole heart, 
and sonl, and life, and love, go out to meet you, 
bow down before you. God forgive me, that I 
sometimes look at Him through you. Merle, 
Merle, an hour ago I could not have spoken thus. 
I thought never to speak thus. I thought I 
should part from you to-night forever, locking 
the secret in my own bosom. Shall I go? 
Must I thus go? You say you have given me 
respect. Is that all—all ? Can yon give me 
nothing more. O Merle, it is not the passion 
of an idle hour that I offer yon, but the pent up 
tenderness of long, cold, dreary years. All the 
strength and energy of my being are poured 
into the love that shall fold yon, and shield you,, 
and cherish you, through all your life; and in 
Heaven you shall be the dearest spirit to kneel 
with me before the throne of God 1 ” 

For the last half-hour, a pair of little feet 
have been making a cricket of my own conve- 
niently-expansive ones—resting so lightly that 
I scarcely feel their weight. But, suddenly, 
one of them makes its presence felt in a very 
palpable kick. I look np from my paper to the 
demure face opposite me. 

“Come, Archie, stop writing. Yon have 
been at work long enough.” 

“ Yes, dear, in a minute. I am almost 
through.” 

And Merle came to me—came to me on that 
summer evening, in all the freshness and puri¬ 
ty and simplicity of her youBg life. There was 
no affectation of surprise, no disingenuous hesi¬ 
tation—nothing but the quiver of deep emotion, 
deeply stirred. From all the fullness and com¬ 
pleteness of joy, the thrill of unutterable hap¬ 
piness, the exquisite sense of relief from silent¬ 
ly-endured pain, the new-found hope, and peace, 
and love, that made that summer night glori¬ 
ous, I may not lift the veil. But Merle came 
to me, to my soul, then—to my home after¬ 
wards ; and with her came Beauty, and Grace, 
and Poetry, and Sunshine, and Song, and Life 
in all its breadth and depth. 

Tenderly she has walked by my side. I 
have brushed back the thorns from the path 
which her delicate feet should tread. I have 
borne her in my arms when she was faint from 
the burden and heat of the day; and I too 
have received from her stay and support in my 
hour of need. She has given me courage from 
her brave heart—strength from her feeble hand. 
Her mirth has chased away my gloom. Her 
encouragement has nerved my arm. Her faith 
in me has given me faith in myself. I am no 
longer oppressed with dread in any presence, 
since she, the fairest and best of all, has 
throned me in the secret place where her soul 
abideth, and I know that none bnt the truly 
Worthy can enter there. 

Another kick, measurably more imperative 
than the first. 

“ Whew I woman, what are yon doing ? ” 

“Kicking you to make you stop writing,” 
says the owner of the demonstrative foot, with¬ 
out looking up from her work. Cool, isn’t she ? 
Now, what can a man do in such a case? 
Knock under at once, say I. 

“ Yes, there, I am just done. Only tell me 
how long ago it was, and I shall have finished.” 

“ How long ago what was ? ” 

“ That you courted me.” 

“ There 1 Archer Demarest, Esq., if you. have 
been writing about me I ” 

Down goes the work in a twinkling. Up 
jumps the little lady, and passes round to my 
side of the table. Half sitting, half leaning on 
the right arm of my cushioned chair, she occa¬ 
sionally contrives to pinch my “ off ” ear with 
great vigor and decision. But that is merely a 
ruse. Merle seems to think a caress is a weak¬ 
ness which demands an apology, and seldom 


bestows one without some such little offset. 
The dear head bends over the manuscript 
which I hold np for her inspection. The 
earnest eyes follow my finger along the conclu¬ 
ding sentences. Infinitely more than yon, O 
Prince of Readers, does my Merle read there. 
Lower and lower droop the brown curls, min¬ 
gling with my black hair—floating against my 
bronzed cheek, which has not yet forget to thrill 
to their gentle touch. Gradually, the fingers 
relax their hold of the offending ear, and creep 
stealthily in among the tangles of my shaggy 
beard. Very, very near to mine, are the lips 
that murmur, “ O you scoundrel 1 ” 

Ah 1 Merle, there are lips on which the soft¬ 
est words make bnt indifferent music. I have 
seen many such. 

And there are lips from which the bitterest 
epithets gather nectared sweetness. 

They are yours, Merle, my darling. 

FIRST AERIAL VOYAGE IN ENGLAND. 

During the whole of the year 1784, the good 
people of London were greatly agitated upon 
the novel subject of balloons. Reports of Mont¬ 
golfier’s doings across the channel had raised 
the curiosity of our wonder-loving grandfathers 
to the highest pitch; and amid all the din of 
the great Westminster election, and the rest of 
the political turmoil of that eventful year, we 
find the popular mind constantly recarring to 
the topic with an excitement which is scarcely 
intelligible to a generation familiar with the 
mightier glories of steam and the telegraph. 
The new-born science of aerostation had not 
then achieved its barren honors, and become 
the costly pastime of our day. No invention, 
perhaps, in the history of man, had opened to 
the imagination so many brilliant promises. 
The papers were filled with carious specula¬ 
tions npon the uses to which the newly-applied 
principle might be put. Bishop Wilkins’s 
favorite theory of a voyage to thg moon was 
seriously revived by more than one enthusiast. 
Others, less sanguine, were content to con¬ 
gratulate themselves npon the great discoveries 
in astronomy which must necessarily result 
from a nearer view of the planets; while the 
more practical anticipated a time when aerial 
navigation would supersede the commerce of 
the seas, and drive the flying wagons from the 
Great North road. Ballooning became quite 
a faslionable mania. Little balloons of painted 
silk, in all kinds of gay and quaint devices, 
floated about in boudoirs; and questions con¬ 
cerning the varieties of “inflammable airs” 
and the “ elasticity of vapors ” formed subjects 
of drawing-room discussion. Experiments 
with fire-balloons npon Montgolfier’s principle 
were so common, and caused so many fires, 
that the city authorities were compelled to pro¬ 
hibit the practice. Rumors of approaching 
ascents were always in circulation. Intrepid 
“ air-voyagers ” were constantly about to as¬ 
cend, first at Kensington, then at Greenwich, 
and afterwards from Whitehall Gardens ; but, 
somehow or other, either the gas or the courage 
of the artist was sure to ooze out at the last 
moment, and the event never came off. 

Among those who were greatly interested in 
the experiments at Paris Vas Vincent Lunardi, 
a yonng Italian attached to the Neapolitan 
embassy. He had dabbled a little in aerostatics 
with Zambeecari, and had conceived an ardent 
ambition to be “ the first navigator of the Eng¬ 
lish atmosphere.” His scientific acquirements 
do not appear to have been very extensive, and 
his variations from the track of the French dis¬ 
coverers were few and questionable. It was 
said by his enemies that he waB “ more of the 
showman than the savant,” and it is probable 
that notoriety rather than science was the ob¬ 
ject of his courtship; but, at any rate, we can¬ 
not refuse him the credit of being the pioneer 
in an enterprise requiring skill and courage in 
no small degree. Sir Joseph Banks, the Pres¬ 
ident of the Royal Society, and Dr. Fordyce, 
the eminent chemist, were among those who 
interested themselves in his work, and to them 
he was indebted in a great measure for its suc¬ 
cessful issue. Early in July, Lunardi informed 
the public that he was constructing a balloon 
in which he intended to ascend from the gar¬ 
dens of Chelsea Hospital. “ The gallery, oars, 
and wings,” said the advertisement, “ are al¬ 
ready made, and to be seen at the Lyceum in 
Exeter Change, Strand, where the balloon is 
now making, and will be finished in about a 
fortnight.” At the same time, in order to de¬ 


guinea and half-a-guine& each. Before the end 
of the month, however, he had the mortifica¬ 
tion of seeing a rival candidate enter the field. 
A Frenchman, named Moret, had also com¬ 
pleted a balloon, and fixed the trial for the 
12th of August, the day before Lunardi’s. 
His announcements drew together a vast con¬ 
course of people, who patiently watched the 
preparations from one till four o’clock; and 
when every effort was seen to fail, and the 
balloon at last sank into the fire which ought 
to have expanded it, the mob, conceiving the 
whole affair an imposture, broke into the en¬ 
closure, tore up the apparatus, and destroyed 
a great amount of property in the neighbor¬ 
hood. Lunardi chuckled finely over this catas¬ 
trophe; bnt his triumph was short, for the 
Governor of the Chelsea Hospital, fearing a 
repetition of the riot on the morrow, immediate¬ 
ly wrote to countermand his permission for the 
use of the gardens ; and- so his ascent had to 
be indefinitely postponed. It was in vain that 
he solicited private proprietors; the risk of a 
failure—and, in that case, the certainty of a 
mob—prevented all negotiation. At length, 
after many wearisome delays, he obtained leave 
from the Artillery Company to ascend from 
their ground in Moorfields; but he was com¬ 
pelled to find sureties for any damage that 
might happen to the property; and even with 
these precautions, so great was the prejudice 
against him, that permission was only carried 
in the council by the casting vote of Sir Wat- 
kin Lewis, the colonel. The day was fixed for 
the 16th of September; but at the last moment 
another difficulty arose. The unprincipled 
proprietor of the Lyceum, who had made a 
good thing of the exhibition, was unwilling to 
lose his chief attraction; and, taking advantage 
of Lunardi’s ignorance of English law, posi¬ 
tively refused to allow the balloon to be remov¬ 
ed till he was secured a share in the present 
and all future advantages to be derived from 
it. ' Such monstrous extortion was of course 
resisted. Sir Sampson Wright, the presiding 
magistrate at Bow Street, ordered it to be 
forcibly wrested from his possession; and, after 
a desperate struggle between the police and 
the employes of the Lyceum, it was safely 
lodged in the artillery-ground the day before 
the ascent. 

Next morning, all London was on the move 
towards Moorfields. By twelve o’clock, the 
large square, or rather parallelogram, which 
formed the fashionable promenade of old Lon¬ 
don, and is now oceupid by Finsbury Circus 
and the adjacent streets, was one mass of 
human beings. Every roof and window from 
which a view could be obtained was thronged 
with eager gazers. Along the front, and tower¬ 
ing high above the whole scene, were the gloomy 
buildings of the old Bedlam, the wretched in¬ 
mates of which were allowed to be spectators, 
and exchange coarse ribaldry with the mob 
beneath. The fact of this vicinage, and the 
resemblance between Lunardi and lunatic, had 
been the themes of innumerable puns and wit¬ 
ticisms for days past; and the populace, ap¬ 
preciating the joke, with rough humor, were 
continually roaring out to him to “ go inside.” 
The enclosure is occupied by the Artillery 
Company, under arms, and the subscribers 
who have paid for admission ; bnt the prevail¬ 
ing fears have prevented many from attending. 
In the centre of the ground, warded on every 
side by strong barriers, is the balloon, which 
differs in many respects from the “ Great Nas- 
saus ” and “ Royal Alberts ” of our time. It 
is about 32 feet in height, and 102 in circum¬ 
ference, and is composed of alternate strips of 
blue and red silk, strongly incased in net-work. 
The gallery, or car, is a thick wooden box, 
suspended from the ballon by forty-five ropes, 
and decorated on either side with two large 
leathern wings—a pet invention of Lunardi’s— 
which he imagines will enable him to steer his 


course through the new regions he is about to 
visit. Almost all the men of mark in politics 
or literature then in town were grouped around 
it, including among others the Prince of Wales, 
Fox, Sheridan, Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and Sir Joseph Banka. Rogers the poet was 
also there; and hia recently published Table- 
talk records an incident of the scene. Fox, 
growing impatient at the delay, put his hand 
to his watch, and found another hand upon it, 
which he immediately seized. “ My friend,” 
said he to the owner of the strange hand, “yon 
have chosen an occupation which will some day 
be your ruin.” “Oh, Mr. Fox,” was the reply, 
“pray forgive me, and let me go; I have a 
wife and six children starving at home.” Fox, 
always tender-hearted, slipped a guinea into his 
hand, and then released it. At the conclusion 
of the show, Fox was proceeding to look what 
time it was. “ Good God I ” said he, “ my 
watch is gone.” “ Yes," said his brother, 
General Fox, “I know it is. I saw your friend 
take it.” “ Saw him take it, and made no at¬ 
tempt to stop him 1 ” was the indignant re¬ 
sponse. “Really,” said General Fox, “you 
and he appeared to be on such good terms that 
I did not chOose to interfere.” 

It is now half past one, and Dr. Fordyce is 
still engaged in filling the balloon with “in¬ 
flammable air,” through a complicated arrange¬ 
ment of leathern nooses. The gas itself is hy¬ 
drogen, manufactured from an infusion of zinc in 
vitriolic acid; the properties of common coal 
gas being then unknown. Lunardi and Mr. Big¬ 
gin, the gentleman who is to accompany him, 
are busily engaged in completing their prepara¬ 
tions; and the visiters around them, with true 
English love of betting, are giving and taking 
the odds about the probability of their return 
alive. The hour fixed for the ascent is passed ; 
and the mob outside, pent up in narrow quar¬ 
ters since an early hour in the morning, are be¬ 
ginning to get clamorous. Dr. Fordyce thinks 
the balloon is not sufficiently inflated to take up 
its freight, for at present it is only pear-shaped; 
bnt with the horrid populace in prospect, it is 
not considered advisable to wait any longer. 
Lunardi and his friend jump into the car; there 
is an anxious pause, and, after a moment’s vi¬ 
bration, the cumbrous machine reclines heavily 
to mother earth. A murmur of dissatisfaction 
runs through the assembly, and each man be¬ 
gins to feql himself duped. Already the sensi¬ 
tive aeronaut hears his ascent pronounced an 
imposition, and himself branded as a swindler. 
Ali is confusion and nproar, for the hoarse roar 
of the living sea without threatens havoc, and 
the courtiers are entreating the prince to leave 
the ground. “ The displeasure hanging over 
ns,” says Lunardi, “ would have been fatal, if 
in one moment Mr. Biggin had not the hero¬ 
ism to relinquish, and I the resolution to go 
alone.” A smaller car is hastily substituted, 
and, half dead with his many anxieties, he 
rushes into it. There is a warm farewell from 
his personal friends, for every one looks upon 
his return as very problematical. The Prince 
and all the company, with one accord, take off 
their hats; the ropes are cut, and, with the 
boom of the signal gun, the first English bal¬ 
loon rises buoyantly into the air, amid the fran¬ 
tic acclamations of nearly 200,000 spectators, 
who, only a moment before, had been indulging 
in the loudest shouts of menace. “ Insensible,” 


and interested at that moment for the fate of 
him who intrepidly stepped into his seat, and, 
Phaeton-like, seized the reins which were to 
guide the chariot of the snn.” 

At the distance of about twenty yards, it de¬ 
scended towards the ground; bnt, continues 
the reporter, in the same style, “ roused by am¬ 
bition and spirit of philosophical researches, 
Mr. Lunardi rebuked its fear, and gave swift¬ 
ness to its airy flight.” In the account of his 
trip which Lunardi published soon after, he 
enters at length into his sensations. “ I saw,” 
he says, “ all London beneath me, like an enor¬ 
mous bee hive, but the industry of it was sus¬ 
pended. All the moving mass seemed to have 
no object bnt myself; and the transition from 
the suspicion and contempt of the preceding 
hour, to the affectionate transport, admiration, 
and glory, of the present, was not without its 
effect on my mind.” 

He tells us that the critics are wrong in hold¬ 
ing terror to be an ingredient in every sublime 
sensation, for he was never freer from appre¬ 
hension in his life, and speaks in ecstacies of 
the motion, compared with which, “ the broom¬ 
sticks of the witches, Ariosto’s flying-horse, 
and even Milton’s sunbeam conveying the angel 
to the earth, have all an idea of effort, difficul¬ 
ty, and restraint.” At half past three, he de¬ 
scended in a corn-field near South Mimms, in 
Hertfordshire, where he landed a cat that he 
had brought with him, and again reascended. 
He contrived to bring himself down by working 
with his oars, and had therefore expended none 
of his gas. After an hour’s further journey, 
daring which he wrote and threw down several 
letters to his friends, he finally lowered himself 
over a meadow in the parish of Stondon, near 
Ware. Some laborers were at work under¬ 
neath him, and Lunardi begged their assistance 
to secure the balloon; but they all appeared 
horror-struck, and refused to move. One ex¬ 
cused himself because he wag too short; anoth¬ 
er said he did not like the look of it; and a 
third honestly declared he would have nothing 
to do with one who came on the “devil’s 
horse.” Upon his nearer approach, they fairly 
took to their heels; and the disembarkation 
would have been attended with great danger, 
had it not been for the spirit of a young girl, 
who grasped a rope which Lunardi threw her, 
and held it till General Smith, and other gen¬ 
tlemen who had followed him from London on 
horseback, came up. The new-comers aided in 
securing the machine, and bore off Lunardi in 
triumph to the Bull Inn, at Ware, and after¬ 
wards to Bayford Bury, the seat of Mr. Baker, 
the member for Hertford. 

Such was the prosperous ending of the first 
aerial excursion in England. Lunardi, of 
course, became the lion of the town. The jour¬ 
nals were filled with odes in praise of his dar¬ 
ing ; the King sent for him to Court, and the 
Lord Mayor feasted him in the city. In the 
carious little brochure published on the occa¬ 
sion, he recounts with great gravity many inci¬ 
dents connected with his journey. While he 
hovered over London, George III was holding 
a Cabinet council. On being told the balloon 
was passing, his Majesty said: “ We may re¬ 
sume our deliberations at pleasure, but we may 
never see poor Lunardi again.” The confer¬ 
ence immediately broke up, and the King and 
Mr. Pitt took to their telescopes. One youqg 
lady mistook one of the oars which he accident¬ 
ally dropped from the balloon for the aeronaut 
himself, and was so affected with the circum¬ 
stance that she took to her bed, and died soon 
after. A judge, to whom he mentioned this 
circumstance, at the Mansion-House dinner, 
told him not to be concerned at the loss he had 
occasioned, for he had undoubtedly saved the 
life of a notorious house-breaker, whose jury 
were bo amazed at the novel sight over the Old 
Bailey, that they incontinently returned a ver¬ 
dict of acquittal. 

The success of his first attempt induced 
Lunardi to make several other trials in various 
parts of the Kingdom. The year following, he 
went to Edinburgh, where he made two ascents 
from the gardens of Heriot’s Hospital, the laBt 
of which considerably cooled his passion for 
aeronautics, as, the winds being unpropitious, 
he fell into the sea near the Isle of May, and, 
after a bath of many hours, was picked np by 
some fishermen, half dead with cold and hun¬ 
ger.— Chambers's Journal. 

Thackeray writes to a New York friend in 
the best possible spirits after his defeat at the 
Oxford election. He says he was beaten by 
the Sabbatarian cry, qn which he knows that 
fifty voters went over to his opponent, (Mr. 
Cardwell,) who would otherwise have voted for 
him and won his election. As it is, he is 
prouder of having shown his colors than he 
would have been made happy by success. He 
says he is not rich enough for Parliament yet, 
but means to be. He is about writing a new 
novel, the “ Virginians,” and thinks not at all 
unlikely that he will run over to “ the States ” 
while the work is incubating. 


Carltlh Upon thh Opbba.— The frivolities 
of the opera have met with rebuke from a very 
unexpected quarter. Thomas Carlyle, in the 
Dumfries Album, characteristically denounces 
them in these words: 

“ Music is well Said to be the speech of angels; 
iq fact, nothing among the utterances allowed 
to man is felt to be so divine. It brings us near 
to the Infinite; we look for moments across the 
cloudy elements into the eternal Sea of. Light, 
when song leads and inspires us. Serious na¬ 
tions—all nations that can still listen to the 
mandates of nature—have prized song and 
music as the highest; as a vehicle for worship, 
for prophecy, and for whatsoever in them was 
divine. Their singer was admitted to the coun¬ 
cil of the universe, friend of the gods, and 
choicest benefactor to man. Reader, it was 
actually so in Greek, in Roman, in Moslem, 
Christian, most of all in old Hebrew times; 
and, if yon look how it is cow, you will find a 
change that should astonish you. Good heavens I 
from a psalm of Asaph to a seat in the London 
Opera in the Haymarket—what a road have 
men travelled I The waste that is made in music 
is probably among the saddest of all our squan¬ 
derings of God’s gifts. Music has, for a long 
time past, been avowedly mad, divoroed from 
sense and fact, and runs about now as an open 
Bedlamite, for a good many generations back, 
bragging that she has nothing to do with sense 
and fact, but with fiction and delirium only; 
and stares with unaffected amazement, not able 
to suppress an elegant burst of witty laughter, 
at my suggesting the old fact to her. Fact, 
nevertheless, it is; forgotten and fallen, ridicu¬ 
lous as it may be. * * * 

“ To «sing the praise of God ; ’ that, you will 
find, if yon can interpret old words, and see 
what new things they mean, was always and 
will always be the business of the singer. He 
who forsakes that business, and, wasting our 
divinest gifts, sings the praise of chaos, what 
shall we say of him? David, King of Judah, 
a soul inspired with divine music, and much 
other heroism, was wont to pour himself in son g; 
he, with seer's eyes and heart, discerned the 
godlike amid the human, struck tones that were 
an echo of the sphere harmonies, and are still 
felt to be such. Reader, art thou one of a thou¬ 
sand able still to read a psalm of David, and 
Catch some echo of it through the old dim 
centuries, feeling far off, in thine own heart, 
what it once was to other hearts, made as thine ? 
To sing it, attempt not, for it is impossible in 
this late time; only know that it was once sung. 
Then go to the opera, and hear, with unspeak¬ 
able reflections, what men now sing. Of the 
Haymarket Opera, my account, in fine, is this: 
Lustres, candelabras, painting, gilding, at dis 
eretion; a hall as of the Caliph Alraschid, or 
him that commandeth the slaves of the lamp— 
a hall as if fitted up by the genii, regardless of 
expense. Upholstery and the outlay of human 
capital could do no more. Artists, too, as they 
are called, have been got together from the ends 
of the world, regardless, likewise, of expense, to 
do dancing and Binging; some of them even 
geniuses in their craft. * * * 

“ All of them had aptitudes, perhaps, of a dis¬ 
tinguished kind, and must, by their own and 
other people’s labor, have got a training equal 
or superior, in toilsomeness, earnest assiduity, 
and patient travail, to what breeds men to the 
most arduous trades. I speak not of kings, 
grandees, or the like show figures; but few 
soldiers, judges, men of letters, can have had 
such pains taken with them. The very ballet 
girls, with their muslin saucers round them, 
were perhaps little short of miraculous, whirling 
and spinning there, in strange, mad vortexes, 
and then suddenly fixing themselves motionless, 
each npon her left or right great toe, with the 
other leg stretched out at an angle of ninety 
degrees, as if you had suddenly pricked into the 
floor, by one of their points, a pair, or rather a 
multitudinous cohort of mad, restlessly jump¬ 
ing and clipping scissors, and so bidding 
them rest, with open blade, and stand still, in 
the devil’s name 1 A truly notable motion— 
marvellous, almost miraculous, were not the peo¬ 
ple there so used to it; motion pecnliar to the 
opera; perhaps the ugliest, and surely one of 
the moat difficult ever taught a female in this 
world. * * * 

“Alas 1 and of all those notable or noticeable 
human talents, and excellent perseverance, and 
energies, backed by mountains of wealth, and 
led by the divine art of mnsic and rhythm, 
vouchsafed by Heaven to them and ns, what 
was to be the issue here thiB evening ? An 
hour’s amusement, not amusing, either, hut 
wearisome and dreary, to a high-dizened select 
populace of male and female persons, who 
seemed to me not much worth amuBing. Could 
any one have pealed into their hearts, once, one 
true thought and glimpse of self-vision : high- 
dizened, most expensive persons, aristocracy so 
called, or the best of the world, beware, beware 
what proofs you are giving here of betternessand 
bestness. And then the salutary pangs of con¬ 
science in reply. A select populace, with money 
in its purse, and drilled a little by the posture- 
maker : good heavens 1 if that were what, here 
everywhere in God’s creation, I am, and a world 
all dying because I am, and show myself to be, 
and to have long been, even that! John, the 
carriage—the carriage, swift 1 Let me go home 
in silence, to reflection, perhaps to sackcloth 
and aBhes 1 This, and not amusement, would 
have profited these persons. * * * O 
heavens I when I think that Music, too, is con¬ 
demned to be mad, and to burn herself to this 
end on such a funeral pile, your celestial opera- 
house grows dark and infernal to me. Behind 
its glitter stalks the shadow of eternal death 
through it, too. I look not ‘np into the divine 
eye,’ as Richter has it, 1 but down into the bot¬ 
tomless eye-socket’—not upward, toward God, 
heaven, and the throne of truth, but, too truly,- 
down, toward falsity, vanity, and the dwelling- 
place of everlasting despair.” 

Philosophy in Court.— We observe that a 
prize is offered this year by Harvard College, of 
$500, to any pupil who shall be decided by the 
Corporation to have attained the greatest skill 
in mathematics. The person who offers the 
prize, which is only proposed for this year, is 
Uriah A. Boyden, a civil engineer, of Boston. 

This gentleman was concerned in a suit, last 
year, brought by him in the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, against the Atlantic Cotton 
Mills, of Lawrence, which was of a very inter¬ 
esting character, bnt has never, so far as we 
are aware, come before the public. Mr. Boyden 
had agreed to make a turbine water-wheel for 
the Atlantic Mills, whioh should save, or “ util¬ 
ize,” at it is termed, seventy-six per cent, of 
tho water power. If he succeeded in saving 
that per centage, he was to have $2,000; if 
not, he was to have nothing; and for every 
one per cent, above that, he was to receive 
$350. Mr. Boyden went to work and produced 
a wheel which saved, as he affirmed, ninety six 
per cent. The labor involved in this result may 
be imagined, from the fact that Mr. Boyden 
spent more than $5,000 in the mere mathemat¬ 
ical calculations. The company had provided 
no sufficient means of testing the question prac¬ 
tically ; and as the per centage claimed by Mr. 
Boyden was altogether unprecedented, they 
contested the claim. 

The case went into court. No jury on the 
globe could comprehend the question, and the 
learned Bench also found itself entirely at fanlt. 
The case was accordingly referred to three well- 
chosen parties: Judge Joel Parker, of Cam¬ 
bridge ; Professor Benjamin Peirce, the mathe¬ 
matician ; and James B. Francis, of Lowell, 
the agent of the United Companies of Lowell 
in the management of the common water pow¬ 
er. Professor Parker furnished the law, Mr. 
Francis the practical acquaintance with hy¬ 
draulics, and Professor Peirce the mathemati¬ 
cal knowledge. That learned geometer had to 
dive deep and study long before the problem 
was settled. But settled it was, at last, and in 
Mr. Boyden’s favor, to whom the referees award¬ 
ed the sum of eighteen thousand seven hundred 
dollars. Mr. Boyden had previously construct¬ 
ed turbine wheels that utilized respectively the 
extraordinary amounts of eighty-nine and nine¬ 
ty per cent.; the last wheel, utilizing ninety- 
six per cent., exceeds anything of the kind 
that was.ever made- The wheel is one hundred 
and four and three-quarters inches fn diame¬ 
ter.— New Tork Evening Post, 


RIGHTS OF FREE NEGROES IN MAINE. 


OPINION OF THE SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT. 

The undersigned, Justices of the Supreme 
Judicial Court, respectfully present their opin¬ 
ion in answer to the interrogatory addressed to 
them by the order of the Senate, under date of 
March 26, 1867. 

The interrogatory, as propounded, is very 
comprehensive in its terms, and includes “ free 
colored persons, of African descent, having a 
residence established iu some town in this 
State, for the term of three months next prece¬ 
ding any election,” Ac., whether such persons 
are men, women, children, paupers, parsons 
under guardianship, or unnaturalized foreign¬ 
ers.” 

Presuming it to have been the intention of 
the Senate to confine the inquiry to free color¬ 
ed male persons of African descent, who are 
twenty-one years of age and upwards, and who 
are possessed of the other qualifications requi¬ 
site to constitute a white citizen a voter, wo 
will proceed to answer. 

Art. 2, sec. X, of the Constitution of Maine, 
provides that— 

“Every male citizen of ths United States, of 
the age of twenty-one years and upwards, ex¬ 
cepting paupers, persons under guardianship, 
and Indians not taxed, having his residence es¬ 
tablished in this State for the term of three 
months next preceding any election, shall be 
an elector for Governor, Senators, and Repre¬ 
sentatives, in the town or plantation where his 
residence is so established.” 

This raises for our consideration the distinct 
qnestion, whether free, native-born colored per¬ 
sons, of African descent, are recognised as 
‘ citizens of the United States” in the above 
provision of the Constitution. 

. The political status of that, portion of the Af¬ 
rican race in this country whioh is not in the 
state of slavery has long been matter of con¬ 
testation, not only among politicians, but to 
some extent also among courts and jurists. 

Chancellor Kent, in a note to the 257th page 
of the second volume of his Commentaries, (4th 
edition,) says: 

“ Citizens, under our Constitution and laws, 
mean free inhabitants, born within the United 
States, or naturalized under the laws of Con¬ 
gress. If a slave, born in the United States, 
be manumitted, or otherwise lawfully discharg¬ 
ed from bondage, or if a black man be born 
within the United States, and born free, he be¬ 
comes thenceforward a citizen, but under such 
disabilities as the laws of the States, respeot- 
lroly, may deem it expedient to prescribe to 
free persons of color,” 

This doctrine, though supported by high ju¬ 
dicial authority, is by no means universally ad¬ 
mitted. Courts and jurists of high respectabil- 
lty and authority have denied that negroes of 
African descent, whose ancestors wore of pure 
African blood, and were brought into this coun¬ 
try and sold as slaves, are or can become citi- 
zens of the United States, within the meaning, 
pf the Constitution of the United States. This 
doctrine has recently been maintained with 
much zeal, and at great, length, in the case of 
Dred Scott agt. Sandford, 20 Howard’s U. S. R., 
393. Substantially the same dootrines have 
been promulgated in Amy agt. Claiborne, 1 
Meigs s Tenn. R., 331; Pendleton agt. State, 

1 Eng. Ark, R. ; 609 y Cooper agt . the Mayor of 
Savannah, 4 Goo., 68; and by Daggett, C. J., 
in State agt. Craadell, in Connecticut. 

As to the correctness of those decisions, w© 
express no opinion. Each must stand upon its 
own intrinsic merits, and they will undoubtedly 
receive that degree of respect to which, as le¬ 
gal productions, they are justly entitled. They 
do not, however, affect the question now be¬ 
fore us. 

Our present inquiry is confined to an inter¬ 
pretation of the provision in our own Constitu- 
Uon already cited, and the term “ citizen of the 
United States,” as used therein. 

Art. 4, sec. 1, of the Constitution of the Uni¬ 
ted States, provides that 

“ The citizens of each State Bhall be entitled 
to all privileges and immunities of citizens in 
the several States.” 

Our inquiry, therefore, extends not only to 
the rights of free colored persons of African 
descent who were born within this State, but 
also to the same class of persons who may have 
been born in other States, but who may have 
become residents of this State. 

Chief Justice Taney, in the opinion of the ’ 
majority of the court in the case of Dred Scott 
agt. Sandford, cited above, lays down the fol¬ 
lowing propositions as to citizenship of the Uni¬ 
ted States: 

Rawle, in his. Commentaries, says: 

‘ It is true, every person, and everv class and 
description of persons, who were at the time of 
the adoption of the Constitution recognised as 
citizens in the several States, became also citi¬ 
zens of this new political body; but none other 
it was formed by them, and for them and their 
posterity, but for no one else. And the personal 
rights and privileges guarantied, to citizens of 
this new sovereignty, were intended to embrace 
those only who were then members of the seve¬ 
ral State communities, or who should after¬ 
wards, by birthright or otherwise, become mem- 
bora according to the provisions of the Consti¬ 
tution, and the principles on whioh it was 
founded. It was ths union of these who were 
at that time members of distinct and separate 
political communities into one political family, 
whose power, for certain specified purposes, 
was to extend over the whole territory of the 
Uniled States. And it gave to each citizen 
rights and privileges ontside of his State which 
he did not before possess, and placed him in 
every other State upon a perfect equality with 
its own citizens, as to rights of person and 
rights of property—it made him a citizen of tho 
United States.” 

“ The citizens of each State constituted the 
citizens of the United States when the Consti¬ 
tution was adopted. The rights whioh apper¬ 
tain to them as citizens of those respectable 
Commonwealths accompanied them in the form¬ 
ation of the great compound Commonwealth 
which ensued. They became citizens of the 
latter, without ceasing to be citizens of the for¬ 
mer ; and he who was subsequently born a citi¬ 
zen of a State, became, at the moment of hi» 
birth, a citizen of the United States.”— Rawle 
on the Constitution, p. 86. 

“ Every citizen of a State is, ipso facto, a citi¬ 
zen of the United States.”— Story on the Con¬ 
stitution, voft iii, p. 665. 

Such being the operation of that provision 
of the Constitution of the United States which 
we have cited above, upon the condition of those 
persons who were recognised as citizens of the 
several States at the adoption of the Constitu¬ 
tion, it becomes pertinent to our inquiry to as¬ 
certain the political condition of the free colored 
people of African descent in the several States 
at that time. Were they then recognised as 
citizens of any of the States which entered into 
and composed a part of the United States ? Let 
the Constitutions of the Sates then existing, 
and the practice under them, answer. The fact 
of citizenship may be established in various 
ways. The enjoyment of the elective franchise 
is believed to be one of the highest tests of the 
fact. 

There may be citizenship without the enjoy¬ 
ment of this right, as iu the case of women, 
children, paupers, and the like; but it is believ¬ 
ed no instance can be found in which the right 
to vote at oar general elections has been con¬ 
ceded to persons bom on our soil who were not 
at the time deemed citizons of tho States in 
which they enjoyed the right. 

The Constitution of the United States waa 
adopted September 17, 1787. 

The Constitution of New York, adopted April 
20, 1777, sec. 7, provides— 

“That every male inhabitant of full age, 
who shall have personally resided in one of the 
counties of this State for six months immediate¬ 
ly preceding the day of election, shall at such 
election be entitled to vote for Representative 
in said county in Assembly; if, during iho time 
aforesaid, he shall have been a freeholder pos¬ 
sessing a freehold of the value of twenty pounds 
within said county, or have rented a tenement 
therein of the yearly value of forty shillings, 
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n.nd huen rated and actually paid taxes to the 
State.” 

By the Constitution of New York, adopted 
in 1821, art. 11, sec. 1, the qualification of elect¬ 
ors was to some extent modified; the word 
“ citizen ” was substituted for the word “ in¬ 
habitant,” and other modifications made, among 
which was added the following clause: 

“ Bat no man of color, unless he hare been 
three years a citizen of this State, and for one 
year next preceding any election shall be seized 
and possessed of a freehold estate of the value 
of two hundred and fifty dollars over and above 
all debts and encumbrances charged thereon, 
and shall have been actually rated, and paid a 
tax thereon, shall be entitled to vote at any 
such election." 

The old Constitution did not contain this 
provision discriminating against the “ man of 
color.” 

The Constitution of New Jersey, adopted 
July 2, 1776, sec. 4. provides— 

|* That all inhabitants of this Colony, of full 
age, who arc worth fifty pounds, proclamation 
money, clear estate, in the same, and have re¬ 
sided within the country in which (hey claim a 
vote for twelve months immediately preceding 
the election, shall be entitled to vote for Repre¬ 
sentatives in Council and Assembly; and also 
for all other public officers that shall be elected 
by the people of the county at large.” 

In 1844, the Constitution of New Jersey 
amended, and the elective franchise was 
Btricted to “ white male citizens of the United 
States.” , 

Maryland adopted a Copstitution in 1776, 
the second section of which provides that 

“ All freemen above twenty-one years of age, 
having a freehold of fifty acres of land in the 
county in which they offer to vote, and residing 
therein, and all freemen having property 
this State above the value of thirty pounds c 
rent money, and having resided in the County 
in which they offer to vote one whole year next 
preceding the eleotion, shall have a right of. 
suffrage in the election of delegates for such 
county.” 

And by the fourteenth section, all persons 
qualified as aforesaid to vote for delegates, 
were also made electors of Senators. 

The Constitution was so amended in 1801—’2 
that the right of suffrage was confined to “free 
white male citizens above twenty-one years of 
age, and no others.” 

North Carolina adopted a Constitution, Dec. 
18, 1776. This Constitution contains the fol¬ 
lowing provisions: 

“ Sso. 7. That all freemen of the age of twen¬ 
ty-one years, who have been inhabitants of any 
one county within the State twelve months im¬ 
mediately preceding the day of any eleotion, 
and possessed of a freehold, within the same 
county, of fifty acres of land, for six mouths 
next before and on the day of election, shall be 
entitled to vote for a member of the Senate. 

“ Sbo. 8. That all freemen of the age of twen¬ 
ty-one years, who have been inhabitants of any 
county within the State twelve months imme¬ 
diately preceding the day of election, and shall 
have paid taxes, shall be entitled to vote for 
members of the House of Commons for the 
county in which he resides. 

“ Sec. 9. That all persons possessed of 
freehold in any town in this State, having a 
right of representation, and also all freemen 
who have been inhabitants of any such town 
twelve months next before and at the day of j 
election, and shall have paid public taxes, 
shall be entitled to vote for a member to repre¬ 
sent such town in the House of Commons.” 

In 1836, the following amendment was adopt¬ 
ed, kiuching'the right of suffrage : 

“ No negro, free mulatto, or free person of 
mixed blood descended from negro ancestors to 
the fourth generation, inclusive, (though one 
ancestor of each generation may have been a 
white person,) shall vote for members of the 
Senate or House of Commons.” 

In the case of State agt. Manuel, dioided by 
the Supreme Court of North Carolina, in 1838, 
2d Dev. and Bat.., 20, Gaston, J., in a very elab- 
f " M ' thefollowii 


not on acoount of their color, but of their polit¬ 
ical condition. They are under the protection ! 
of the State, but they can make and execute 
their own laws. They have never been consider¬ 
ed members of the body politic. But I know of 
no difference between the rights of the negro and 
the white man; God Almighty has made none— 
our Declaration of Rights has made none. That 
declares that ‘all men’ (without regard to col¬ 
or) ‘are born equally free and independent.’ ” 

“ Mr: Vance and Df. Rose spoke in favor of 
the motion, but it did not obtain.”— Parley's 
Debates, p. 95. 

From the adoption of the Constitution to 
the present day, it is believed there has been 
instance in the State in which the right to, 
e has been , denied to any person resident 
within the State, on account of his color. 

In view of these facts and considerations, we 
•e of the opinion that our Constitution does 
not discriminate between the different races of 
people which constitute the inhabitants of our 
State; but that the term “ citizens of the Uni¬ 
ted States,” as used in that instrument,-applies 
as well to free colored persons of African de¬ 
scent as to persons descended from white, an¬ 
cestors. Our answer, therefore, is, that 

Free colored male persons of African de¬ 
scent, of the age of twentyrone years and up¬ 
wards, having a residence established in some 
town or plantation in this State, three months 
next preceding any election, and who are not 
paupers, aliens, nor persons. under guardian¬ 
ship, are authorized, under the provisions of the 
Constitution of this State, to be electors for 
Governor, Senators, gpd Representatives. 

■ Jogs S. Tenney. 

Richard D. Rice. 

Jonas Cc.tting. 

Seth May. ■ 

Bangdr, July, 1857. Daniel Goodenow. 


orate opinion of the Court, uses the following 




‘ Before our Revolution, all free persons 
born within the dominions of the Ring of 
Great Britain, whatever their color or complex 
ion, were native-born British subjects; those 
born out of bid allegiance wore aliens. Slave¬ 
ry did not exist in England, but it did exi 
the British colonies. Slaves were not in legal 
parlance persons, but property. The moment 
the incapacity or disqualification of Slavery 
was removed, they became persons, and ware 
then either British subjects or not British sub¬ 
jects, accordingly as they were or were not 
born within the allegiance of the British King. 
Upon the Revolution, no ether change took 
place in the law of North Carolina than was 
consequent upon the transition of a colony de¬ 
pendent on an European King, to a free and 
sovereign State. Slaves remained slaves. Brit¬ 
ish subjects in North Carolina became North 
Carolina freemen. Foreigners, until made 
members of the State, continued aliens. Slaves 
manumitted here became freemen—and there¬ 
fore, if born within North Carolina, are oitizens 
of North Carolina—and all free persons born 
within the State are born citizens of the State.” 

Again, he says: 

. “ That Constitution [1776] extended the 
elective franchise to every freeman who had 
arrived at the age of twenty-one, and paid a 
public tax; and it is a matter of universal no¬ 
toriety that under it free persons, without re¬ 
gard to color, claimed and exercised the fran¬ 
chise until it was taken from free men of color, 
a few years since, by our amended Constitu- 




The soundness of the doctrine of this opin¬ 
ion has since been recognised by the same 
Court in the case of State agt. Nelson, 6 Iredell, 
260. 

Sec. 2 of ch. 1 of the Constitution of Massa¬ 
chusetts, adopted in March, 1780, reads 
lows: 

“ The Senate shall be the first branch of the 
Legislature; and the Senators shall be chosen 
in the following manner, viz : there shall be a 
meeting on the first Monday in April, annually, 
forever, of the inhabitants of each town in the 
several counties in this Commonwealth, to be 
called by the selectmen, and warned in due 
course of law, at least seven days before the 
first Monday in April, for the purpose of elect¬ 
ing persons to be Senators and Councillors; 
and at such meetings, every male inhabitant 
of twenty-one years of age and upwards, having 
a freehold estate within the Commonwealth of 
the annual income of three pounds, or any es¬ 
tate of the value of sixty pounds, shall have a 
right to give in his vote for the Senators for the 
district of which ho is an inhabitant. And to 
remove all doubts concerning the meaning of 
the word ‘ inhabitant,’ in this Constitution, ev¬ 
ery person shall be considered an inhabitant, 
for the purpose of electing and being elected 
into any office or place within the State, in that 
town, district, or plantation, where he dwelleth 
or hath his home.” 

Slavery has not existed in Massachusetts 
since the adoption of the Constitution, in 1780. 
(Com. agt. Aves, 18 Pick., 193.) And from 
that day to the present, those free men of Afri¬ 
can descent who possessed the qualification! 


required of white citizens have enjoyed the 
rights of the elective franchise in that State. 

The Constitutions of other States, adopted 
before and since the formation of the present 
Federal Government, contain provisions equally 
broad and liberal, with reference to the right of 
voting, as those from which we have already 
quoted; while in others of the thirteen States 
which originally composed the Union, the right 
of voting in the general elections was confined 
to “free white male citizens.” The same formula 
of words is also UBed to limit and define the rights 
of electors in several of the Constitutions of 
States which have been created and admitted 
into the Union since the Constitution of the 
United States was adopted, and also in sundry 
laws passed by Congress under the Constitu¬ 
tion. Whether this form of words does not 
carry the implication that “ citizens ” exist who 
are not white, we do not deem it important m 
to consider; nor do we deem it essential 
pursne this branch of our inquiry further, at 
this time. 

Such was the condition of things in 1820, when 
Maine, then constituting a part of the State of 
Massachusetts, was erected into a new and 
independent State, and her citizens, after hav¬ 
ing lived under the Constitution of 1780 for a 
period of forty years, formed the Constitution 
under which we now live. The Convention which 
formed that Constitution'was composed of our 
most intelligent and influential citizens. Every 
important provision in that instrument was 
closely scrutinized before it was adopted. Nor 
did the section which prescribed the qualifica¬ 
tion of electors pass unchallenged. that 

section was under consideration, Mr. Vance, 
ot Calais, moved to insert the word “Negroes” 
after the words “ ludians not taxed.” 

Mr. Holmes said: 

“The ‘Indiana not taxed’ were excluded, 
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pression of the Book of Judges, march as one 
l, having inscribed on our banners, ‘ Para- 
dieei on earth is before ns.’" 

He died of starvation, after the exhaustion of 
i immense fortune; but neither the travail of | 
his life nor the pangs of death subdued his sym¬ 
pathy or devotion. He sank to rest with the 
sublime words on his lips, “The future is 
ours ”—the language of defeat that will not 
despair. His few devoted friends rallied, prop¬ 
agated his doctrine, and organized a family, 
which was at once a church and a village. 
Their motto was, “ To each according to his 
capacity, and to each capacity according to its 
work.” The government was in the form of a 
religious hierarcy, and its ohief political princi¬ 
ple was the abolition of inheritance. 

The society soon fell into disorder;- its phi¬ 
losophy Frenchified itself into sentimentality; 
the caprice of opinion took the place of law ; 
and its last days were stained with licentious- 


article of last week, we spoke of two 
classes of men devoted to the rectification of 
the social and political life of communities, 
through the method of reformed order and in¬ 
stitutions. To t,he merely theoretical properly 
belong all that have ever thought and labored 
speculatively for the demonstration of that bet¬ 
ter system which the apostle intended when he 
said, “ We look for a new heaven and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness ; ” under 
very unlike conditions, indeed, but substantial¬ 
ly answering to the same hope, and fnlfilling 
the same dumb oracle of the universal human 
faith. 

The purely practical reorganizers of sooiety, 
whose attempts stand recorded in the world’s 
history as failures to this day, might be made 
to embrace even the ten thousand political rev¬ 
olutions, successful and unsuccessful, which 
have had in their scope of purpose the same 
ultimate good, or any considerable portion of it; 
but these ought, for greater clearness and a 
better order, to be considered by themselves. 
We may find place for some consideration of 
them in this drift of thought. 

A third class of society architects—the theo- 
retioo-practical—who have endeavored the real¬ 
ization of speculative systems in actual organi¬ 
zations, is distinguished from the two former 
which we have considered. Their principles, 
critical and constructive, have a broader and 
bolder range than those of the theoretical class. 
They explore the sciences of cosmology, theol¬ 
ogy, and psychology, as well as sociology—they 
disregard history, because all experience in the 
false order of the past is false and delusive— 
they seize the intrinsic nature and postulate 
the destiny of man, and design the immediate 
realization of all the harmonies in the scheme 
of the creation. They anticipate the religion, 
morality, and economy, of the earth, reduced to 
the obedience of first principles, in the belief j 
that all the possible is practicable, and that the 
absolute right is the only expediency. Some of 
them would embody the divine existence in hu¬ 
man institutions; some of them disembody the 
Divinity, and find all the efficiency of the uni¬ 
verse in the laws which arise out of the nature 
of things. Both refuse to allow anything for 
the refractoriness of conditions; both believe 

the omnipotence of principles, and that or¬ 
ganization and law, rightly adjusted, are suffi¬ 
cient to control their subjects into perfect con¬ 
formity. The Theists claim the authority of 
God for supplying him with a system of provi¬ 
dence. The Atheists substitute the providence 
of natural law for the authority of God. The 
agents, the other as principals, propose 
the salvation of the world from ita evils by the 
harmonic adjustment of all the intrinsic apti¬ 
tudes which they find in it. 

Under this head, we may class St. Simon, 
Owen, and Fourier. 

The purely practical class may olalm less of 
theory, science, logic, and philosophy, as they 
do not really propose anything beyond their 
escape from the evils and disorders of so¬ 
ciety, nor provide, otherwise than by the exam¬ 
ple of their expected success, for the regenera¬ 
tion of the world around them. There is al¬ 
ways something in this system which admits 
the unmanageableness of human nature as it is; 
and they mar, cripple, and handcuff its inhe¬ 
rent tendencies to subdue humanity and to con¬ 
duct its experiences in safety. Theirs is not a 
science of the subject, but a compromise of its 
requirements, and an abandonment of the prob¬ 
lem before them, for the demonstration of a very 
different one. Either the possessory feeling, 
out of which private property grows, or the 
sexual which impels to marriage, or the parent¬ 
al which organizes the family, or the govern¬ 
mental which confers authority according to 
ability, or the esthetic which develops genius 
and taste and seeks luxury, or the religious 
which inspires the whole life, or all of them to¬ 
gether, are thrown out of regard, or some one 

other of these scocial forces is seized as the 
principal, and the rest are ignored, to the ef¬ 
fect that not the man of nature, but tbe con¬ 
ventional creature of their Byatem, is taken in 

i purview. 

The Essenes, Shakers, Harmonists, Rappites, 
and Communists generally, have this character. 

St. Simon, in his “ New Christianity,” took 
to the great question the attitude of Prophet 
and Evangelist. It was not another or a dif¬ 
ferent, but a revived Christianity. In princi¬ 
ples, it was an exposure of the difference be- 
the spirit of religion and its allowed 
practice—between the Master and his disci¬ 
ples—between the Kingdom of Heaven which 
he preached and the Governments on the earth 
which profess his doctrines—a demonstration 
not new or difficult; but he proposed a remedy, 
not by individual repentance with reference to 
the soul’s future welfare, but a new system of 
life and society, of industry and order, in which 
gospel righteousness wonld find fitting agencies, 
opportunities, and inducements. He insisted 
that the great aim of religion is to ameliorate 
the earthly condition of man ; by which is 
meant, of the poor and the most numerous 
class, as signified by the miracles of the Sav¬ 
iour, which were uniformly wrought for the re¬ 
lief of hunger, disease, and destitution. He 
called upon his countrymen, in the spirit and 
strength of his faith, “ Young men, let us unite, 
then ! poets, artisans, theologians, literary men 
men of industry, men of science, our career it 
marked ol’ h for . ua > since t0 ' da y we can occupy 
ourselves directly elevation of the 

mass. Let us, according to the ^hUtiful 


. served in our war of Independence 
under Washington ; he was a member of one 
of the most illustrious families of France ; he 
had been a successful merchant, a debauchee, 
a beggar, a religious and philanthropic enthu¬ 
siast; and, he died a martyr of benevolence 1 
Something in all this to pause upon—some¬ 
thing not easily understood—and something in 
its effects not lost upon the world. He and 
his school have done more than any other to 
force upon the attention of Europe the terrible 
condition of the laboring classes of civilization, 
and as much as them all to ameliorate it. 

Robert Owen hag been well called the Apos¬ 
tle of Circumstances. He was the high priest 
of Materialism, in the English phase and tone 
of unbelief. He was . once the philanthropist 
of Great Britain; hut when he reached the 
dismal notion that God is matter, and matter 
is God, and it is no matter whether there be 
God or not, which sufficiently well describes 
his opinions and teachings in religion, the 
dukes, lords, and gentry of England, abandoned 
him; and he thenceforth fought with courage, 
zeal, and ability, scarcely ever exceeded in any 
cause, with his hand against every man, and 
n’s hand against him. His criticism 
of the Church, as usual in such cases, 
lentless, but he also assaulted the State with 
equal ferocity. He confronted politicians with 
the increase of crime and pauperism, under all 
their efforts for improving the times, charging 
them with both ignorance and corruption. 

He aimed at the organization of labor; 
and he argued that all systems of reform, 
except that which looked first and only to the 
reform of outward circumstances, must lead 
to injustice and suffering. He held that 
man is utterly irresponsible for his character, 
and that society ought to be constituted on the 
principle of Communism. A philanthropy 

vehement as insanity could make it, and as 
fruitless. He has filled np the measure of a 
very long life, in devotion unfaltering, and ef¬ 
forts unwearied, for the propagation of his doc¬ 
trines. He founded numerous communities. 
He spent above a million of dollars in this ser¬ 
vice, and, it is said, at one time numbered half 

million of disciples in England alone—a ter¬ 
rible commentary upon the condition of its 
people, and a severer criticism upon the men 
and institutions responsible for the state of 
ciety where such doctrines could have such 
success, than all that he ever said or wrote 
against them in his life. 

No people tolerably instructed, governed, or 
cared for, could be led in such numbers by ig¬ 
norance, or driven by despair to the accept- 
of such a doctrine of desperation and 

death. 

His service to the world—for no earnest life 

unserviceable—is, that he has taught moral¬ 
ists and the world the immense importance of 
outward circumstances upon inward well-being, 
character, and happiness. He went too far - 
hut the collision of errors elicits truth, and the 
ostracised Robert Owen may be traced clearly 
enough in many of the valuable treatises upon 
the laws of diet, cleanliness, and the physical 
and moral effacts of different kinds of employ¬ 
ment, which have done the public good service, 
of the righ t kind. 

Cross-bearing, and self-abnegation, in the 
service of others, and for their benefit, and self- 
denial for personal discipline, is commanded; 
but it is a mistake of the great Teacher’s inten¬ 
tion, to reconcile men to want, suffering, pover¬ 
ty, disease, ignorance, and all the incapacities 
of destitution. Poverty is in itself a curse, and 
everybody knows it; for it means subjection of 
the soul to the body; it means working fifteen 
hours a day with the hands, to keep the rest of 
the animal alive; and the occupation of the 
mind in every waking hour with the cares and 
toils of instinctive existence. 

a great thing to make the world 
think and feel the truth of this idea. It 
well to check the arrogance and arraign the 
complacency of the comfortable classes, who 
turned the suffering ones over to Prpvidence, 
and denied their own stewardship in his house¬ 
hold. Perhaps England will some day get be¬ 
yond the politic conceit that “ Education is the 
cheap defence of nations,” and see that it it 
the duty of the State to its people, and will 
then perform it. 

must turn now to the latest and most 
distinguished of all the social architects, Charles 
Fourier. 

The author of the theory of Association, it 
seems to us, was, within the limits of his special 
study, equal to Bacon in induction, and more 
than his equal in analysis, and not below New- 
in the regulation and distribution of sys¬ 
tematic details. In the same spheres of men¬ 
tal occupation, he might have performed the 
work of either or both. But his was not the 
labor of serene contemplation in the realms of | 
natural science. His enterprise embroiled him 
in the conflict and disorder of human life, where 
have epred and sinned, and suffered 
and failed. Discoverers and teachers of phys¬ 
ical science have the passive principles of mat¬ 
ter and the regulative laws of mathematics for 
their subject and instrument; these work 
mischief in or against their priesthood; but 
the audacious spirits who would explore the 
laws of vital and rational nature, and under¬ 
take its administration, have the problem of 
providence and humanity to solve, with ordi¬ 
nary forces of both arrayed against them. Hu¬ 
man intellect is not a match for either, nor it 
human passion and patience and strength ade¬ 
quate to the infinite task. The representative 
m8n of history in every age and country 
martyrs—in mythology they are sacrifices; and 
but one—the Mediator of the New Testament— 
had a resurrection. No other conception of a 
Saviour holds a hope in its record. Only the 
Divine one shall at last lead captivity captive. 

If Fourier were the veriest wreck that the 
sea of speculation ever cast upon the shore of] 
experience, he might nevertheless be all for 
which we hold him in his individual worth. 

He centred his project of a social system 
upon two propositions which marked him the 
man for his work: He believed that industry 
can be made attractive l and he believed in the 
solidarity of the human race. 

By the attractiveness of industry he meant 
that every form and kind of labor could be ad¬ 
justed to faculty and taste, so as to make the 
labor of all service light. By the solidarity of 
the race he meant to apply the truth of St. 
Paul’s declaration, “ as we have many mem¬ 
bers in one body, so we, being many, are one 
body in Christ, and every one members one of 


another,” to the relations of men in their so. 
cial, industrial, antf political associations. He 
meant that our neighbor’s vices are our evils, 
and his sufferings are onr sin, and that tbe 
atonement is laid upon all. The most signifi¬ 
cant dogmas of onr religion - he transferred, 
mulatis mutandis, -preserving their essential 
import' and authority, to the commerce and 
conduct of civil life— the federal head-ship of' 
Adam, the imputation of sin, the eucharist; and 
the communion of saints — these; in an ener¬ 
getic vitality, rule his entire system of indus¬ 
trial organization. 

In his policy of the organized township, he 
is given a specimen of analysis, arrangement, 
and order, which has scarcely a parallel for log¬ 
ical reasoning in all the rounds of science- The 
economies; effective forces, adjustments, the 
objects to be achieved, and the symmetrical 
methodology of his system, for securing and 
commanding all the millennialblessings possible 

human life) are sufficient to make any man 
with a heart in him wish them true and practi> 
cable; and if his fancy is rich, and his philan¬ 
thropy fervent, he is in very great danger of be- 
inga. believer. 

The basis of the Associative System is its own 
metaphysics. The nature of man, and thence 
the harmonic method of its development, is the 
guide alike in the minutest details and the most 
general principles of the scheme. For instance, 
he undertakes to settle the just and natural re¬ 
muneration of the productive faculties—Labor, 
Talent, and Capital—upon the grounds of the = 
metaphysical theory of the twelve primary pas¬ 
sions of his system, in correspondence to their 
respective efficiency in the net productiveness; 
to Labor five-twelfths, because there are five 
sensitive passions in the human -soul;- to Tal¬ 
ent, four-twelfths, corresponding to the four af¬ 
fective passions; and to Capital three-twelfths, 
answering to the three distributive passions. 

The solution offered may he erroneous, hut it 
is an attempt to do logical justloe to a subject 
which demands it, and which nobody else at¬ 
tempts to settle upon principle at all. Com¬ 
petitive industry and hostile individualism lave 
theory of property, and the products of skill, 
capital, and toil, combined, which regards nat¬ 
ural right. They leave them to settle their re¬ 
spective claims as a battle settles a quarrel, or 
as the compulsions of a struggle, peaceful in 
form, but hostile in principle and purpose, set¬ 
tle differences according to the respective 
forces of the contending elements. 

j was not a communist, nor a leveller. He 
chose the word association for its safest signifi¬ 
cance; and never was analysis more searching 
and profound, nor institutions more orderly, de- 
fendent, and comprehensive, in any work of hu¬ 
man intellect, than his thepretico-practical 
scheme of a true order of society exhibits, It 
provides a minimum support for the dependent 
classes—industrial independence for the wife 
and child, without impairing the marital or pa¬ 
ternal relations'and authority—diversity of re¬ 
munerative employment for every variety of 
productive and creative faculty, in which the di¬ 
vision of labor that ministers to perfection in 
art does not crush out any part of the man’s na¬ 
ture-—education so free and perfect, covering 
the arts, sciences, and-professions, according to 
ability, and furnished with such facilities and 
inducements, that the utmost and highest cul- 
is pnt within the reach of every man, 
woman, and child, in the sooiety—links the indi¬ 
vidual interests so intimately with that of the 
community, that half the vices of onr life are 
transformed into public virtues—abolishes the 
middle men of trade without interfering with 
commerce, so that the chief value and source 
of commodities cannot be the prey of those who 
stand between the consumer and producer— 
converts the military sentiment into a pacific 
service; its emulation, heroism, and devotion, 
employed in destruction, are reclaimed to 
their beneficent use in the patriotic enterprises 
of industrial armies—in a word, his Common¬ 
wealth substitutes use for abuse, and vindicates 
the constitution of human nature and the 
agency of man in the earth, by inaugurating 
the system of conciliation which puts man, na¬ 
ture, and their Creator, at one in purpose, ac¬ 
tion, and service. 

An exposition of his system—even a synop¬ 
sis of its principles—is not at all within our 
present purpose. We are chiefly concerned to 
open a broad view of the labors and specula¬ 
tions of all the classes of world-menders who 
have charged themselves with its temporal re¬ 
demption, that we may derive from the review 
certain conelnsions which we will endeavor to 
present in the next and last article of this series. 


ports of the Commercial Convention recently 
held at Knoxville, Tenn., and we will endeavor 
our readers a bird’s-eye view of the pro¬ 
ceedings. The first day of the.. Convention 
opened well. Prof. De Bow made a leDgtby 
and interesting address upon the objects of the 
Convention, and the capabilities of the slave¬ 
holding States. We learn from his address the 
following important facts: 

‘ A growing preference is now manifested 
for Southern teachers over Northern ones, and, 
in a notable instance, it was found to be im¬ 
practicable to retain at the head of a great in¬ 
stitution of learning, in one of our States, a 
gentleman whose virtues were not to be ques¬ 
tioned j .biit whose nativity was beyond Mason 


Nebraska. —In the recent election in this 
Territory, party lines were not drawn. Local 
the only ones considered. Bird 
Chapman is re-elected Delegate to Congress. 
The New York Evening Post’s correspondent 
says: 

j‘ The estimated population of Omaha at the 
commeneement of this season was eighteen 
hundred. Our recent vote indicates double 
that now. Building goes on rapidly, and the 
general growth and prosperity of the city is as 

OH ho dooireJ 


great as could be desired. Most of the build¬ 
ings are of a superior style, and there are more 
good brick stores and houses here than in any 
other place west of the Missouri river. The 
Territorial Capitol will be finished in Decem¬ 
ber, at a cost of $100,000. A Court House at 
$35,000, and a hotel at $75,000, give something 
of an idea of our progress. We have had near¬ 
ly a hundred and thirty steamboat arrivals here 
since the opening of navigation in March, and 
to-night six boats are lying at onr levee. Near¬ 
ly all make the trip from St. Louis to this point 
only, and they carry away from here, at each 
trip, from two to eight thousand dollars in 
freight money alone. 

“ The Territory about us is filling up as rap¬ 
idly as Omaha; the beautiful valley of the 
Platte being the great attraction.” 


THE SOUTHERN CONVENTION, 

We find in our Southern exchanges full ri 


and Dixon’s line. Southern school books are 
being prepared, and printed, and used, and 
Southern literature begins at last to receive a 
portion of encouragement. Our citizens are 
embellishing their sea coasts and interior-re¬ 
treats ; and fashion, beauty, and opulence, are 
finding at them all that was sighed for, and not 
enjoyed,’at the Newports and Saratogas.”- 
On the second day of the Convention, a res¬ 
olution was offered, which practically excluded 
Northern reporters from the sessions of the 
Convention. 

Mr. Pryor, of the Soulh, s&id “ he was will¬ 
ing to consider the fact that a newspaper was 
published-in the South was prirna facie evi¬ 
dence that its editor and reporter were friendly 
to the leading objects of this Convention. Bat 
it was unfortunately the fact, that editors and 
reporters of the North were to be considered as 
unfriendly to the South, and therefore he was 
for having each individual stand on his own 
merits. If any member desired to have a Black 
Republican editor attend their meetings, let 
him take the responsibility of proposing him.” 
Mr. McRae was more liberal. He said 
“ The cause of the South was a righteous one, 
and bound to triumph. He was as strong a 
Southern man „as any one could be; but if 
Greeley himself should come here, he would he 
willing to allow him a seat here, from which 
he could send forth as abusive editorials a 
pleased.” 

Mr. Cocke, of Tennessee, endorsed the 
timents of the gentleman from Mississippi. He 
was confident that nothing wonld be said 
done in this Convention which they need be 
ashamed to hear reported in any of the North- 
Southern papers. He was willing to 
admit ail the members .of the press, from Par- 
n Brownlow down to Greeley. 

This called Parson Brownlow to the platform. 
“ He was in favor of admitting any and all 
reporters. If his Satanic Majesty were to send 
a reporter from the infernal regions, with red 
and inflamed eyes, and scorched whiskers, and 
with the odor of brimstone about him, let him 
be admitted. We of the South fight against 
principalities and powers, and the wicked spir¬ 
its in the high places of this world, with the 
flesh and the. devil. [Renewed laughter and 
applause.] We can outspeak them, and out- 
write them, and, if necessary, we can ootwhip 
them. He was for fighting them in the Union, 
not put of the Union. He was for holding on 
to the purse-strings of the Government, the 
navy and the standing army; and when the 
time, comes for the South to unite as i 

he wonld know no division, no Whig, __ 

ocrat, no Know Nothing. And when driven to 
the wall, he was for uniting together against 
their adversaries, and giving them the d—1, 
and rubbing it in. [Continued laughter and 
ipplause.]” 


Sffarts to procure a reduction or repeal of the 
duties on tobacco. 

Urging the Government to obtain.control'of 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec.' 

Calling the attention of the South to the im¬ 
portance of grape Culture, and appointing a 
committee to procure information upon the sub¬ 
ject. 

Endorsing the resolution of the Southern 
Bishops to build a college. ■ 

Appointing a committee to inquire into the 
propriety of reopening the slave trade. 

And a resolution for the organization of a 
Southern Agricultural and Commercial Associ- 

Among the resolutions defeated was one en¬ 
dorsing Walker’s-course in Nicaragua; one 
declaring it inexpedient to investigate'the pro¬ 
priety of reopening the slave trade; and one 
calling a National Commercial and Agricultur¬ 
al Convention at Louisville, Ky. 

The Convention adjourned, to meet in Mont¬ 
gomery) Ala., in May next. 


The Convention finally agreed to allow 
Northern reporters and editors a standing-place 

the hall of the Convention. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Roger A. Pryor, of 
Virginia, introduced the following resolution 
Resolved, That it be recommended to £L„ 
Legislatures of all the slaveholding States to 
exempt from liability for debt one or mere 
slaves in the hands of each slaveholder, after 
the passage of such act.” 

Mr. T. H. Campbell, of Virginia, favored the 
resolution of. his colleague. He desired to see 
Slavery more generally disseminated, 
wished to interest in Slavery a larger portion 
of the population of the South—to see more 
homogeneousness of interest on the part of the 
Southern people in this man-cursed and God- 
blessed institution. It would make it more se- 
, and would prevent the increase of an 
'Anti-Slavery element in the South. Such a 
law would elevate the lower class of population. 
It would afford a bonus to tbe poor man t- 
vest his limited means in slave property, and 
this would increase the number of slaveholders, 
and would of course strengthen the title ii 
slave property. 

Resolutions were passed by the Convention, 
recommending a direct trade with other coun¬ 
tries. Mr. Flournoy offered a set of resolutions 
endorsing Mr. Mann's steamship scheme; but 
the Secretary could not read them, and the 
Chairman suggested that they be written so 
that they could be read. Mr. Flournoy then 
tried them himself, while the audience laughed. 
Mr. F. declared that he was not to be made 
laughing-stock of—and members disclaimed 
such a purpose! 

Mr. Pryor offered a resolution in favor of the 
repeal by the General Government of the laws 
allowing bounties to the fishermen on the North¬ 
eastern shores, such laws being unjust to the 
South, ] and requesting Southern Representa¬ 
tives and Senators to use their influence to 
abolish the same. 

The third day’s proceedings were opened by 
a personal explanation. 


THE EXTREMISTS. 


The'Extremists in the South have of late 
been “ agitating” the people of the slave States 
with their ideas. General Atchison has writ¬ 
ten a second letter, in which he gives the South 
encouragement in reference to Kansas. 

“I will not abandon our cause, so. long as 
there is a shadow of a chance for success; and 
this is the determination of most of our friends 
in Kansas and Missouri. Our cause is not a 
hopeless one. We always have had, up to the 
1st of March last, a majority of friends in Kan¬ 
sas, find I believe we still have. I will give 
you my reasons for still thinking so. The regis¬ 
tered voters amount to near ten thousand, and 
this registry was made last winter and spring, 
and at least nine-tenths of thoBe voters are Pro- 
Slavery men; for the Abolitionists refused, as 
a general thing, to register their names, and 
the reason for their refusal was, in my opinion, ! 
that they knew they were in a small minority. 
It was not to preserve their consistency, for 
Abolitionists are consistent in nothing except 
in villainy. Now, if our delegates to.the Con¬ 
vention shall refer the Constitution to the regis¬ 
tered voters for ratification or rejection, then 
we will ratify the Constitution. It is to be re¬ 
ferred, as Governor Walker says, to all the 
people who shall be.in the Territory on the day' 
of voting; then we must and, will have a major¬ 
ity at the polls on that day. If the South would 
but make one speedy and united effort, all would 
be safe.” 

The Charleston Mercury comments as fol¬ 
lows upon this singular tetter: 

“ In addition to the letters published recent¬ 
ly from General Atchison, we beg leave to say 
to our readers, that, from other letters received 
from Kansas, we are informed that the Pro- 
Slavery party in Kansas is resolute in its de¬ 
termination of making Kansas a slave State. 
In consenting to become a Democratic party, 
the Pro-Slavery men did not mean to abandon 
their policy, but to lift the minority it placed 
with them to their support. The statements 
which have been circulated in the South, that 
they had acquiesced in Governor Walker’s 
schemes to make Kansas a free State, are ut¬ 
terly false. They thoroughly understand and 
detest him, and hope to make him as powerless 
as Geary. Governor Walker, with the author¬ 
ity and patronage of the General Government, 
might hereafter succeed in dividing, paralyzing, 
and finally defeating them. This is possible. 
Bat on the 21st of last month they were confident 
of success, and would form a Constitution with 
Slavery acknowledged in it. If this Constitu¬ 
tion is referred to the people for ratification, it 
is intended to refer it only to the registered 
voters, who will doubtless ratify it. We have 
more hopes of Kansas than we have ever bad. 
We have great Jaith in the fighting capacity of 


Southern 

The Hon. Mr. Keitt has seen fit, in this crisis 
of Kansas affairs, to write a letter to the South¬ 
ern public, in which he does not mince matters 
at all. He not only has no reverence for Walker, 
but speaks disrespectfully of the Administra¬ 
tion. We give an opening paragraph : 


“ Mr. Yancey, of Ga., rose to a personal ex¬ 
planation, correcting a report of his speech of 
yesterday, which appeared in the Knoxville 
Whig and Register of to-day. He denied that 
he said ‘ lovely John Wentworth.’ He neither 
deemed him lovely in sentiment or person. He 
said ‘long John Wentworth. 


It seems that Mr. Stanly, of California, at 
first refused the nomination by the Republicans 
for Governor, when it was offered him verbally, 
but they were determined he should stand. A 
California correspondent of the Tribune says 
“ Stanly’s nomination is hailed by all outside 
of the Democratic party proper with great sat¬ 
isfaction. Night before last, he made a speech 
in Musical Hall. A largdr audience was n 

congregated in San Francisco to hear a_ 

speak. The house was literally jammed with 
men, women, and children, while thousands 
came to the door too late to get in, and went 
away dissatisfied. For two hours Stanly spoke, 
frequently interrupted by prolonged bursts of 
applause, never suffering, during the whole 
time, the attention of the audience to flag. Yes¬ 
terday he went to Sacramento, and will speak 
there to-night; from thence he will go to Ma¬ 
rysville, and thence among the mining towns 
and villages. Before he left, I placed in his 
hands a copy of ‘ The Impending Crisis of the 
South; How to Meet It,’ by Hinton R. Helper, 
of North Carolina—a book that will confirm 
him in his Republicanism, and lend him weap 
ons wherewith to light in the good cause. He 
will use it as a text book, a vade mecum of Re¬ 
publicanism, as he stamps it throughout the 
State. And here, by the way, I would remark, 
with regard to this most timely and extraordi¬ 
nary publication, that I do not believe there is a 
more valuable work of the kind in any lan¬ 
guage. Dark and muddy must be the intellect 
of that man who can carefully read the ‘ Crisis,’ 
and not arise a Republican.” 


Mr. Wentworth will doubtless he relieved by 
this explanation, if he saw the Whig’s report 
of the second day’s proceedings. 

Mr. Bryan, of South Carolina, made an able 
speech in favor of abrogating the treaty requi¬ 
ring the presence of an American squadron on 
the coast of Africa. 


The Boston Daily Evening Traveller is now 
issued in a quarto form. Heretofore only its 
morning edition has been issued in this form. 
The Traveller is an excellent news journals 
one of the best, upon onr exchange list. 


Dr. Lewis C. Gunn, formerly an Anti-Slavery 
editor in Philadelphia, is the Republican can¬ 
didate for Comptroller of California, _. 


“ Mr. Glatney, of Mississippi, introduced reso¬ 
lutions as a substitute for those of Mr. Bryan, 
of South Carolina, reported back by the com¬ 
mittee, declaring Slavery to be neither a social 
or political evil; that the slave trade, being a 
transfer from one master to another, is not 
wrong, and therefore not a proper subject for 
prohibition; the South should not be taxed to 
support the naval police for the suppression of 
the African slave trade, recognising the institu¬ 
tions of the South as the best form of Govern¬ 
ment conducive to the African, and is the safest 
for the preservation of our Republican Govern- 
t, declaring that the Southern States po3- 
all tbe advantages capable of making them 
the most independent people on earth, which it 
is their duty to develop, and that the great evils 
which threaten Southern institutions are the 
theories propagated by Northern books, periodi¬ 
cals, &c., and that the South should publish 
her own works, and support her own literary 
and theological institutions.” 


her rights and safety upon her 
vindicate her existence by her own resources. 

“ The day is passed when treacherous con¬ 
cession and huckstering compromises can stay 
back fanaticism. And I trust that the day will 
never eome when unmeaning or insulting ho¬ 
sannas to the Union will be able to bind her 
arm, when made bare to strike her foe. The 
rival forms of society at the North and at the 
South are about to face each other, and no 
shivering Cabinets, nor convulsive Administra¬ 
tions, nor dying parties, can avoid the confliot, 
or mitigate the shock. A spurious and lachry¬ 
mose philanthropy, synonymous with pauperism 
and riot, is now tilting down upon the pointed 
spears of Southern Slavery ; and either North¬ 
ern license or Southern law must triumph.” 

We give our readers a specimen of the style 
in which Mr. Keitt approaches the Administra¬ 
tion—the President he helped to make : 

“Mr. Buchanan wag nominated by the North, 
and elected by the South ; and any act of per¬ 
fidy on his part is and will be doubly damned. 
Demoeracy.at the North is hopelessly prostra¬ 
ted, unless it can be revived by some Free Soil 
application. In any issue between Slavery and 
Abolitionism, the North will accept the latter; 
and as that is the main issue before the people, 
the North cannot, be relied upon. The only 
chance that remained, viz : that of allowing 
each section to legitimately develop its institu¬ 
tions through fair rivalry, has been destroyed 
by the fraudulent intervention of the Federal 
Government. The contest is rapidly coming, 
and the South must rely upon herself. Though 
her efforts be stigmatized by Federal minions, 
and the resolutions of sovereign States denoun¬ 
cing fraud and wrong be pronounced ungra¬ 
cious by an Executive of her own creation, yet 
she must achieve her safety, though her arm 
should fall heavily upon a Cabinet of mutes and 
a paralytic Administratftra. In 1850, the Whig 
party of the South, which had elected General 
Taylor, trampled him from power when his 
treachery was made manifest; and will the 
Democratic party of the South be less true to 
our rights and honor, or less haughty and in¬ 
dignant against fraud and wrong l The Demo¬ 
cratic party owes its ascendency to the South, 
and every act of treachery Bhould be met by 
consuming curses. No leader is anointed 
against the vengeance of an outraged people, 
and no official is so high that popular |ustice 
cannot reach him. The South must maintain 
her rights, though she turn a deaf ear to the 
appealing shrieks of shivering Cabinets, of hys¬ 
terical Presidents, and dissolving Darties.” 


The editor of the Charleston Standard spoke 
in favor of reopening the African slave trade. 
In his opinion, a cargo of African slaves, 
“ landed on the borders of Kansas,” would 
have made it a slave State. 

Mr. Bryan’s resolutions, recommending the 
abrogation of the slave trade treaty, were 
adopted by the Convention. Several of its mem¬ 
bers spoke in favor of the African trade in ne¬ 
groes, and in favor of a dissolution of the 
Union. 

The celebrated Rev. Dr. Ross opened the 
fourth day’s proceedings with prayer. 

The Convention adopted the following reso¬ 
lutions : 

Requesting the General Government to ii 
struct its diplomatic agents abroad to use their 


WASHINGTON ITEMS. 


It is said that the President concurs in the 
justice of Mr. Collins’s claim for $125,000 back 
pay, but declines to authorize its payment, on 
th8 ground that the last Administration decided 
adversely to it. Mr. Collins will bring suit for 
the amount in the Court of Claims. The Post 
Office Department is informed of the with¬ 
drawal of the Ericsson from the line. The en¬ 
couragement of ocean steam navigation will, 
it is believed, be recommended in the next mes¬ 
sage to Congress. 

The Washington correspondent of the New, 
York Commercial Advertiser says: 

“ A tasteful, elegant, and convenient man¬ 
sion, in a salubrious part of the city, is pro¬ 
posed to be built for tbe President’s private resi¬ 
dence. No one should be allowed to visit him 
there, upon any business matter, or without an 
invitation. From nine or ten till four o’clock, 
he will then, as at present, attend to business, 
at the Executive office. The President would 
certainly be the better enabled to discharge his 
duties to the country under such an arrange¬ 
ment, than while perplexed and annoyed at all 
hours, by the crowd of licensed beggars and 
borers. 

“ The Heads of Departments have residen¬ 
ces (if able to pay rent and provide furniture 
at their own cost) apart from their public offi¬ 
ces, and there is no reason why the President 
should not have the same advantage. 

“ But, really, it is quite necessary that houses, 

S riately furnished at the public expense, 
be provided for the Secretaries. Some 
of them are now paying yearly rents at from 
eighteen hundred to three thousand dollars; 
it is not always that Heads of Departments 
. like most of those composing the present 
Cabinet, men who are rich enough to rent and 
furnish a good house. 

“It is unjust to throw upon them the hazard 
of such an expenditure, without an equivalent 
salary, or Other provision. A Cabinet might 
be at any moment dissolved. It has. often 
happened. I know one gentleman, Mr, Ewing, 
who had the luck twice to be suddenly ousted 
from a place in the Cabinet, after having gone 
to an expense, which he could hardly afford, t,o 
fit up a house for a four years’ residence. The 
apprehension of suffering such a calamity might 
possibly render a Cabinet Minister less inde¬ 
pendent in his course of conduct than he would 
otherwise be.” 

The Fort Snelling reservation of lands has 
been sold by the Department to a Mr. Stole, 
for $90,000. The Tribune remarks : 

Here is nearly a million dollars worth of 
public property, which is still required for pub¬ 
lic use, privately disposed of to a favorite for a 
tithe of its value, without even a notice that it 
was for sale. The Secretary has ‘ thwarted 
the plans of the speculators,’ by selling a great 
public estate for a Bong, to the very parties who 
had got up the job, and smuggled a clause into 
an act of Congress to authorize it,' Whoever 
fails to see that the Government haYbeen enor¬ 
mously robbed in this transaction, iB wilfully 
blind to the most palpable facts.” 


The .Westminster Review. NeWYork: Leonard Scott 
t, Co. For sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D. C. 

The July number of this quarterly is exceed.;, 
igly interesting, and its table of contents is as 
varied as it is inviting. Artiole firstis upon “ An- 
Political Economy’’—article2 upon “Eng¬ 
lish Courts of Law ”—3, on “ Suicide iu Life 
and Literature”—4, “French Politics”—5, 
The Sonnets of Shakspeare ”—6, “ Manifest 
Destiny of the American Union”—7, “The 
Testimony of the Rocks”—8, “Naples and 
Diplomatic Intervention”—9, “The Life of 
George Stephenson ”—“ Contemporary Litera- 


The artiole upon American .Polities will at¬ 
tract much attention in this country; the one 
upon George Stephenson is the most interesting 
in the number, while that upon “Suicide in 
Life and Literature” is able, and full of a ter¬ 
rible interest. 


The Cyclopedia of Wit and Humor. Edited by William 
K. Burton. New York : I). Apple.loh Sc Co; 

W e have received three numbers- of the above, 
and learn from a prospectus enclosed that it is 
to be issued in 24 numbers—two numbers in a 
month. Each number contains a fine steel 
portrait and innumerable wood engravings, ex¬ 
ecuted in the highest style of the aft. The ed- 
-Burton, the comedian—is peculiarly 
fitted for his work, and he will, if the numbers 
before us are a fair sample, make a unique and 
indispensable collection of the wit and humor of 
America, England, Ireland, and Scotland. 

The work is not sold by the booksellers, but 
through agents only. J. B. Fbrd is the general 
agent .in New York. 


The Chief Engineer of the Navy has been 
dismissed. 


We clip the following from an exchange: 

“ Governor Walker’s personal friends affirm 
that he will cause the insertion of the Wilmot 
Proviso, verbatim et literatim, in the Kansas 
Constitution, in order to spite the Free State 
men, if they continue to worry him.” 

We trust no one is silly enough to credit such 
a statement. We fear the Free State men will 
have to contend with a more terrible “ spite” 
than this, before they secure their rights in 
Kansas. 


Mr. Dodge is not going to resign. The 
Northwest, an Iowa journal, says : 

“We perceive, in an article in the Washing¬ 
ton Star of the 4th instant, that Gen. Dodge, 
our distinguished fellow citizen, and the United 
States Minister to Spain, is said to have re¬ 
signed his position at Madrid, and is about to 
return home. We are assured, however, by 
authority the most reliable, that the statements 
alluded to are erroneous. Not only so, we 
positively know that the Administration at 
Washington are fully satisfied with Gen. Dodge, 
and that it desires and expects him to remain 
abroad.” 

What becomes of the Administration princi¬ 
ple of “ rotation,” if “ favorites” are to remain 


The Commissionership of Patents is an office 
after which there are many seekers. Among 
them we may mention Edmund Burke, of New 
Hampshire; Ex-Senator James, of Rhode 
Island ; Judge Sherman, of Michigan ; Judge 
Palmer, of Connecticut; and Col. George W. 
Hughes, of Maryland. 


terical Presidents, and dissolving parties.’ 

It remains to be seen if Mr. Buchanan will 
bend before the Southern Btorm. Events in 
Kansas look like it; and no Anti-Slavery man 
will feel any confidence in an Administration 
elected by the Slavery interest. If the Extre¬ 
mists do not win, it will be because death to 
the National Democracy la the alternative. 
Says the New York Herald, an Administration 
print: 

“ Let the fate of Pierce stand as a warning, 
and the example of Jackson a3 the guide for 
the present treatment of all sectional agitators 
of discord and disunion. The only choice to 
Mr. Bachanan in this next Congress will be 
the absolute surrender of the Northern Democ¬ 
racy to W. H. Seward and Company, or the 
loss of a restless, reokless, and impracticable 
Southern faction from the party camp. The 
dissolution of the present Democratic party, 
North or South, however, is but a paltry trifle, 
compared with the duties of the Administration 
to the Constitution and the country.” 


The President, a short time ago, received a 
letter from Professor Silliman and others, in¬ 
cluding several Doctors of Divinity of New Ha¬ 
ven, objecting to the employment by him of the 
United States military forces to execute the so- 
called laws of Kansas, and assuring him that 
they cease not to pray that he may have his 
proper course of duty pointed out to him, or 
something to that effect. To this letter the Pres¬ 
ident has juBt replied, briefly but pointedly deny¬ 
ing their premises, and questioning their knowl¬ 
edge of those laws. And after acknowledging 
their validity, he calmlyassures them that by the 
help of God he will enforce them, in accordance 
with his oath of office. 

It is not to be wondered at that the Doctors 
of Divinity and the President disagree; for 
while the former aim to make their conduct 
square with the laws of God, the latter, accord¬ 
ing to Democratic journals, must scout the 
Higher Law, and attend to the interests of his 

party- _ 

The General Land Office has deoided against 
the pre-emption claim of a colored man to 360 
acres of land in Wisconsin, taking the ground 
of the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case, 
that “ a free negro of the African race, whose 
ancestors were brought to this country and sold 
as slaves, is not a citizen within the meaning 
of the Constitution of the United States.” This 
decision of the Land Office applies to other 
similar cases pending. Here we have a practi¬ 
cal result of Judge Taney’s iniquitous decision. 
Colored men are not, hereafter, to be allowed 
to pre-empt land in the Territories. Thus does 
a great nation oppress the poor and the out- 


A rowdy in Iowa recently attempted, with a 
few companions, to destroy the printing office 
of the Oskaloosa Herald. The editor, James 
M. Brown, warned him to desist; as he contin¬ 
ued in his endeavors to force open the office, 
Mr. Brown shot him dead with a revolver. 


A paper is to be published in England called 
The Manchester Cotton Press. It is intended 
to represent the English cotton interest, and 
will discuss the Slavery question “ without rela¬ 
tion to the abstract theories of Mr, Wilherforce 
and of Exeter Hall on the one hand, or to the 
extreme and brutal ideas of the Cuban plant¬ 
ers on the other.” y 


We copy the following from the Baltimore 




“ Governor Walker, in his official dispatches 
recently received, says that in one point he has 
been grossly misrepresented, namely: as de¬ 
siring that every man should vote, who hap¬ 
pened to be in the Territory on the day of the 
election, for the ratification of the Constitution. 
This, he remarks, would be desirable, if there 
were conclusive evidence that all such persons 
were actual bona fide settlers; but the only 
sufficient and usual proof of such a fact would 
be some previous residence. On this point, 
which is one of detail, he had never proposed 
to make suggestions to the Convention, al¬ 
though, when asked his opinion by the mem¬ 
bers of that body, he had indicated a previous 
residence of three or six months, and that the 
same qualifications should be adopted in the 
Constitution in regard not only to that, but to 
all future elections ; and, in his judgment, one 
or other of these terms of residence will be 
adopted by the Convention, from which he an¬ 
ticipates cordial co-operation. ‘ It is somewhat 
extraordinary,’ he adds, ‘ that while this accu¬ 
sation of letting every man vote who may hap¬ 
pen to be in the Territory on the day of elec¬ 
tion has been preferred in the South as indica¬ 
ting a desire on my part to let in the Abolition 
vagrants and interlopers to control the result, 
the Republicans of Kansas have drawn an en¬ 
tirely different conclusion, viz: that I design¬ 
ed in this manner to bring many thousand Mis¬ 
sourians into the Territory, to decide the 
test.’ ” 


There 1 b a rumor that the Hon. Colin M. In- 
gersoll, of New Haven, Connecticut, will be se¬ 
lected to fill the office of Commissioner of 
Patents. Mr. Ingersoll is a Northern man with 
Southern principles. 


f Jfe gMrcfo. 


Snarley-ybw. 
Japhetic Search c 
The Phantom Shi; 
The Poacher. 
Percival Keene.. 


The above-named novels, together with those 
noticed last week, constitute all of Capt. Mar- 
ryatt’s works,'or rather stories. The general 
remarks made last week wilt of course apply 
to these volumes. They are issued in-tbe same 
style, written in the same style, apd have the 
average faults and merits of the others. 

Jacob Faithful” is an excellent story, full 
of interest, abounding in lively Scenes, fun, and 
cheerfulness. 

Snarley-yow ” is a singular book. Several 
of its characters are Dutch, and low in the bar¬ 
gain. The interest of this story is pretty well 
kept up to the end, though there is a grotesque- 
ness in it at times, which is a blot upon the 
story. 

Japhet in Search of a Father ” is an aver¬ 
age story, but not equal to “ Peter Simple ” or 
“ Midshipman Easy.” 

“ The Phantom Ship ” is a wild, strange, 
dramatic novel, and, though portions of it are 
well-Written; as a whole it is a failure. Marry- 
att is not himself in attempting the dramatic or 
upon shore. The comic was his vein, and he 
probably aware of it, for he worked the 
perseveringly. But a man cannot always 
write funny ssa-novels. He must either Btop 
writing when the rich vein is exhausted, or 
strike another. Captain Marryatt, after mining 
silver—producing the genuine shining ore- 
condescended to dig for copper. If he had been 
content with writing less, it would have been 
better for his reputation. But whoever reads 
of his best tales will wish to read all the 
rest, and judge for himself of their worth. 

“ The Poacher ” is, like a sailor on land, lub¬ 
berly in its movements and developments. It 
has not the charm of the sea-tales. Indeed, it 
ordinary story for a common sort of a 
writer—and Captain Marryatt was one among 
the thousand of story-tellers. 

“ Percival Keene,” though one of the very 
last of his stories, is also one of his best. It is 
a story of the sea, and sparkles with fun an 
jollity. 


This, as will be perceived by the title, is a 
parody of Mr. Butler’s cleveryeu d’esprit, which 
has made so much noise lately, and of the hon¬ 
ors of which in part so singular an attempt has 
been made to deprive him. Of course, a paro¬ 
dy cannot have the freshness of an original, . 
and a comparison must ever -be drawn between 
it and that which it imitates. In the present 
though a respectable bit, and the lines 
flow on very easily, it wants the keenness of 
humor of the original. It contains, however, 
some good things, and well sets forth the con¬ 
temptible folly of an upstart pride, on the part 
of the possessor of inherited wealth, in whom 
often may centre ignorance and meanness, and 
exposes the shifts to which would-be tip top 
people of fashion sometimes resort to secure 
their ends. The incidents are but few. The 
of the portrait of a failing speculator’s fa¬ 
ther, in modern costume, bought at auction, 
and hung up as a representative of a knight of 
England's best days of chivalry, and a pretend¬ 
ed ancestor, is well imagined; and more than 
> similar incident, no doubt, has happened 
fact among the upper ten. The item, too, 
from the journal of the tourist at Athens, has 
point, as fairly descriptive of such a class of 
as make the grand tour because it is fash¬ 
ionable. They have money, and must be able 
say they have been abroad, though they re¬ 
turn no wiser, only more conceited, than when 
they started from home. We should like to 
quote a page or two of this, but prefer to give 
the close of the poem, which embraces the 
moral, and which is a good specimen of the 
style of the whole, but in some respects more 
serious in its satire: 

. who in life are content to be drones, 
hand idly by while your feUows bear stones 
ar the great temple which Adam began, 

:eof the All-Father has given each man 

And say, if you ean, you have nothing to do! 

And sow only that which he himself hoped to reap— 

If, provided his toil served to gain his subsistence, 

He had answered in fall the whole end of his existence— 
Where then would be poets, philanthropists, sages, 

Who have writtei 




But, placing themselves in the van of the strife. 

Marching manfully forward, with banner unfurled, 

Left their deeds and their names a bequest to the world. 
Have you ever (forgive me the bold impropriety) 
Reckoned up your outstanding account with society. 

Or considered how far, should your life close to-morrow. 
You would merit her real and genuine sorrow ? 

If, in dying, the world be no wiser or better 
For your having lived there, then you are her debtor; 
f, as Faith, Reason, and Scripture, all show, 
awards us in heaven for the good done below, 

■ you take heed, idle wot Idling,lest yon 
that heller world should have nothing to do.” 


Putnam’s Monthly. New York: Miller & Curtis. 

The September number of this racy maga¬ 
zine is received. It contains a capital table of 
contents. Putnam has no longer a political 
department; it is now purely a literary month¬ 
ly. It is very readable now, if its articles are 
not written with the ability which formerly 
characterized it. 


Household Words. New York: Miller Sc. Curtis. 

The September number is well filled, and, 
like its predecessors, elegantly issued. It is a 
universal favorite. 


President Buchanan says, in reply to the pe¬ 
tition of the New Haven gentlemen that he 
would not use the army to enforce the outrage¬ 
ous Kansas laws, “ that he will execute them 
with God’s help.” If he waits till God helps 
him execute those infamous frauds on the peo¬ 
ple and outrages on law, the citizens of Kan¬ 
sas will never have much to complain of. 
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Freedom cur the Press. —Many ProSlavery 
journals, N-prth and South, have censured (the 
East India Government for suspending' the 
freedom of the press in India. At present, the 
India newspapers cannot print aline reflecting 
upon the Government, or calculated in any way 
to encourage the insurgents. 

Will our Pro-Slavery friends inform ns where¬ 
in this slavery of the press differs from that of 
the press in a majority of the slave States in 
this Union on., the question of Slavery ? Can 
any. South Carolina journal advocate Emanci¬ 
pation, or endeavor to excite the populace 
against the small class of slaveholders? Is 
this “freedom of the press ” allowed in any of 
the slave States, with two or three exceptions ? 
And if this is true, what occasion has any 
Ameripap journal to cast a .stone at the East 
India Company ? 

.. We are happy to. learn that “ free suffrage * 
has triumphed in North Carolina.' The Raleigh 
Standard says : • 

■ “ Our State Constitution provides that lio one 
shall vote for Senator in the State Legislature 
who does not own fifty acres of land. The Con¬ 
stitution also provides that no amendment shall 
be made to that instrument unless a bill for 
that purpose shall have passed one General As¬ 
sembly by a three-fifths vote of all the mem¬ 
bers, and the next General Assembly by a twO- 
thirds vote of all the members; nor shall the 
said amendment even then be made, unless 
approved by a majority of the people,.landhold- 
ers and non-landholders, at the ballot-box. An 
amendment, striking ont thisireehold qualifica¬ 
tion for a voter in the Senate, and extending the 
right of suffrage to all native naturalized citi- 
steris who may have paid taxes, waS passed by 
a three fifths vote in 1854, and by a two-thirds 
vote in 1856, was submitted to the people to be 
approved or rejected at the late election, and 
it triumphed by an immense majority;" 

. T.'Times has heretofore supported 

Governor Walker, of Kansas, through thick and 
thin, but,, in Saturday's issue, speaks of the 
Governor's blunder fri,allowing the apportion¬ 
ment for members of the new Legislature to 
fall into the hands of the bogus authorities : 

“ Ignorance of his official powers under, the 
law is pleaded on Governor Walker’s behalf, as 
an excuse for his neglect of this most import¬ 
ant and vital duty. It is one which we cannot 
for. a moment admit. Governor Walker has 
given the most emphatic and satisfactory as¬ 
surances to the people of Kansas that their 
right of sovereignty, should be secured to them, 
that every voter should have a fair chance to 
deposit his ballot, and that the whole people 
should be fairly represented in the Legislature. 
Thousands of.his political, opponents trusted to 
hiB promises, and gave him their support. They 
now find themselves betrayed, and virtually 
stripped of their power, by an -unfair and unjust 
apportionment. They will naturally charge 
upon G overnor Walkera violation of his pledge 
and the betrayal, of his rights. Nor will they 
be content with the excuse that he was not 
aware that he had the power to fulfill the prom¬ 
ises which he had made. Ignorance of the law 
is never allowed as a valid excuse to any per¬ 
son charged with its violation—least of all can 
it be received as a sufficient apology from a 
high official, for a neglect of duty in so import¬ 
ant a matter as this." 


We copy the following item from the Rich¬ 
mond South: 

“ On Wednesday evening, a resident of 
Prince William county, named Crawford, was 
committed to jail by Justice Ivankey, charged 
with declaring ‘ that he was an Abolitionist, 
that he believed a negro as good as he was, if 
he behaved himself; and maintaining, by speak¬ 
ing, that persons have not the right of property 
in slaves under the law.’ ” 

Is liberty outraged in a worse manner than 

this in Naples ? _ 

FROM MARYLAND. 

Church Creek, Dorchester Co., Md. 

Messrs. Editors: It may afford your read¬ 
ers some satisfaction to learn that, in this large 
slaveholdiDg county, the light of Anti-Slavery 
truth is extending and diffusing itself, aided by 
such works as “Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” andl. De 
Long’s “ View of Slavery in Church and State.” 
Here you may find firm and outspoken Repub¬ 
licans, and their numbers have largely in¬ 
creased since the Presidential election; and I 
can assure you that, on this subject, there has 
bean a mighty revolution in public sentiment. 

If proper means be taken, by the next Pres j 
idential election the Republicans may be able 
to contend successfully with either of the other 
parties for the victory. There is now more 
than a maj ority of the people opposed to the 
further extension of Slavery into new Territo¬ 
ries. I speak from information derived from 
well-informed residents of the county, and my 
own observation. 

More light is wanting. Cannot some way 
be devised to diffuse more Anti-Slavery truths 
among the people of the border slave States, 
by means of the press and the right kind of lec¬ 
turers? Can there be found no laborers to 
gather in the rich harvest that is already ripe 
for the sickle ? Is there no John G. Fee that is 
willing to labor in this vineyard of the Lord ? 
If there is, let them come, without fear of mo¬ 
lestation, to aid in redeeming this glorious old 
State from the bitter curse of Slavery, h. d, 

FROM IOWA, 

Le Claire, Iowa, August 10,185?. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir : The Democratic Convention 
which in “ the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and forty six " framed the Dem¬ 
ocratic Constitution for the then Democratic 
State of Iowa, decreed, in its immaculate 
dom, that the general elections should be held 
on the first Monday of August in each year. 
This day, always inconvenient to the mass of 
the people, was peculiarly so this year, because, 
in consequence of the lateness of the season, 
came in the first week of harvest instead of, 
usual, in the last. Consequently, the farmer 
■who wished to vote could do so only by Stopping 
his reaper and six or eight hands, thus delaying 
the cutting of some ten or more acres of grain. 
What wonder, then, that scores who lived five, 
six, or eight miles from the place of election, 
stayed away? What wonder that they 
more intent on securing the golden harvest— 
the staff of life—than on maintaining those 
principles without which life were hardly worth 
the having ? 

Last Monday, officers were elected for each 
county, and a vote taken on the new Constitu- 

Of the former, the Republicans have elected 
their candidates' in Keokuk, Lee, Henry, Jas¬ 
per, Polk, Powesheik, and Marshall counties. 
In Washington county, the Democrats elected 
their Sheriff, and the Republicans the County 
Judge, Recorder and Treasurer, Surveyor and 
Coroner. Des Moines, Muscatine, Renton, and 
Black Hawk counties have gone Democratic by 
very small majorities. In this county, (Scott,* 
the vote was very close, the Republicans losing 
their County Judge by ten votes, electing their 
Coroner by five, Surveyor by forty, but Record¬ 
er and Treasurer by nearly three hundred 
majority. 

In this place, the average Republican vote 
was 170, againBt 162 for Fremont last Novem¬ 
ber, and this in face of the facts staled above, 
and the direct opposition of all the leaders of 
the late Know Nothing party, they voting—oh 
consistency 1—openly and boldly with the Demo¬ 
crats. 

The most momentous question was the adop¬ 
tion or rejection of the new Constitution. The 
entire Democratic presB — with two excep¬ 
tions—came out against it, and mainly on ac¬ 
count of the following sections, viz t 

“Art. 1. Sec, 10, In all criminal prosecutions, 


and in cases involving the life or liberty of an 
individual r the accused shall have a right to a 
speedy and,public trial by an impartial jury, 
to be informed of the accusation against him,” 

“ Art. 9. Education. Sec. 12. The Board of j 
Education shall provide .for the education of all 
the youths of the State, through a system of 
oominon schools,” &c., &e. 

The words I have italicised indicate 

.use of opposition. As an exemplification of j 
the mode of warfare adopted, take the follow¬ 
ing from the Keokuk Times, put forth just be¬ 
fore the eleotion : 

“ To the White Man .—Do yon wish to see 
vour children sit side by Bide with little .darlcies 
ur common schools? If so, vote for the 
Constitution. Do you wish to pay taxes 
to support a mongrel pauper population ? If 
so, vote for the new Constitution. Do you wish 
to amalgamate with negro bucks and wenches? 
If so, vote for the new Constitution. Do you 
wish,tp increase the strength of the Black.Re- 
publican-party by importing negro voters ? If 
so, vote fof the new Constitution. Do you 
wish to make Iowa a negro State, when the 
Supreme Court of the United States has de¬ 
clared that n’o colored man can be a citizen of 
the Confederacy ? If so, vote for the new 
Constitution.” 

As I write, it is not-known whether-the-peo¬ 
ple of Iowa did-* 1 vote for the new Constitution 
>t;” but it is very certain that the citizens 
of Keokuk did, and by an overwhelming majori¬ 
ty, so that it is not unlikely that the efforts of the 
Times operated very differently than was in¬ 
tended. 

There is every reason to believe that.there 
is a majority throughout the State in favor of 
the adoption, but official returns come in slow¬ 
ly, and mere rumor cahnot be relied-on. 

nay in a future communication say some¬ 
thing in regard to the separate vote on the 
word “ white,” in the, 1st.section of article 2. 

Yours, Ac., _ e. r. 


KANSAS NEWS. 

Lawrence, K. T, Aug. 11.—Two Free-State 
en have already been arrested, and it is ex¬ 
pected that a large number will be arrested 
shortly. Mr. 0.0. Brown, of Ossawatomie, (not 
the captain,) was arrested for some alleged of¬ 
fence growing out of the difficulties of lastRum¬ 
mer. He had gone to Lecompton to see about 
securing his land, and was arrested. He has 
been admitted to bail. A Mr. Moffat, of Tope¬ 
ka, was also arrested, and is still in durance. 
This revival of indictments and arrests, predi¬ 
cated on last year’s war of defence, exasperates 
the Free State men very much. If it is per¬ 
severed in, you may expect to hear of occur¬ 
rences far from pleasant. The system of legal 
persecution was resorted to last year to drive l 
the Free State men from the Territory. It will 
”“ k be tolerated again. 

ft. Louis, Aug. 18.—The Kansas corres¬ 
pondent of the Democrat says that nearly two 
hundred indictments have been found against 
persons residing in the neighborhood of Tope¬ 
ka, and that six men had been arrested in 
Franklin county by dragoons, and taken to the 
camp. Rumor says that Gov. Walker is indig¬ 
nant at Judge Cato’s decision that payment of 
taxes is the requisite qualification for voters. 

Ex Governor Robinson had been notified to- 
appear at Lecompton on the 8th inst., for trial, 
i the old charge of usurpation of office^ 

The Kansas Apportionment. 

An exchange says, upon this unfair and un¬ 
just business: 

“ A new apportionment is made out by the 
President and Speaker of the two branches of 
the bogus Legislature, which gives to that part 
of Kansas which is overwhelmingly Free State 
hut a tenth part of the members, and secures a 
large maj ority in both branches to the coun¬ 
ties stretching along the Missouri border. 
Under this atrocious apportionment, one-third 
of the voters may elect two-thirds of the mem- 
1 rs. Then the right of suffrage is restricted 
such persons as were in Kansas on the 1st 
of April last—that is, to about, one-half the 
present population. Every officer who receives 
or canvasses votes is sure to be a bitter ad¬ 
versary of the Free State party—many of them 
the very men who perpetrated the gigantic 
frauds of March 30, 1855. And, as if all this 
were not enough, it is now proclaimed, on the 
authority of Federal Judge Cato, that no man 
can vote at this election who has not paid a tax 
or taxes to support the Border-Ruffian rule 
inaugurated by Missouri votes on ike 30 th of 
March, 1856.” 

A crisis in this Territory is rapidly approach¬ 
ing. This is made evident by the notes of prep¬ 
aration which reach us from the West. Both 
parties appear to be now bent on a final and 
desperate struggle, at the October election. 
The supposition that the Pro Slavery party had 
agreed to allow Kansas to be made a free State, 
turns out to be all moonshine; and the lure 
waB thrown out, no doubt, the more effectually 
to deceive President Buchanan, and perpetrate 
a great outrage under cover of his fair and 
honestly-intended measures. This was shown 
pretty clearly in the speech of Peter T. Able, 
the partner of Stringfellow, who told the Border 
Ruffians that such was the game. It is render¬ 
ed past doubt by the recent letter of General 
Atchison to a South Carolinian, in which he 
says that the Pro Slavery party mean to carry 
Kansas at the October election, and at the trial 
test on the Constitution, in order to make it a 
slave State. 

On the other hand, the Free State men make 
no concealment of their programme. They 
mean to carry the election. And if Missouri 
frauds are again attempted, they design to 
strike for their liberties as their forefathers did. 
General Lane is now canvassing the Territory, 
and in a speech delivered by him at a joint 
meeting of both parties at the town of Osawkee, 
he announced the intention of the Free State 
men to fight for the freedom of the elective 
franchise, in case any attempt should be made 
to perpetrate frauds similar to those by which 
the Missourians carried the former elections, 
This is no mere threat, for Lane has been busi¬ 
ly engaged in perfecting a military organization 
all over Kansas, under the authority of the 
Topeka Convention. It now numbers 11,009 
men, and Lane says that beforo October the 
total will reach 25,000. 

To make matters worBe, the Blue Lodges of 
the Missouri Ruffians have been revived, and 
are again in full blast, bullying and threatening 
the border towns of Kansas. An expedition 
against Quindaro waB suggested by them, and 
even found a newspaper advocate in the West- 
port Star of Empire. It, is said, by those who 
profess to know, that great preparations are 
being made, by the Missourians of Atchison’B 
gang, for a grand invasion of Kansas in Octo¬ 
ber, to embrace at least ten thousand men. 
These will be thrown only into the five border 
oounties of Kansas, which, by the rascally ap¬ 
portionment, control the whole Legislature. 
The recent election in Missouri has shown con¬ 
clusively that these men are in a minority in 
their own State and section, but that will not 
prevent them from again interfering in Kansas. 

Gov. Walker has now 600 troops at Law¬ 
rence. The Sheriff of Douglas connty, in 
which that city is located, has issued a proc¬ 
lamation notifying the people that the taxes 
are due, and that they will be called upon by 
officers to whom they are expected to pay them. 
He has, moreover, started for Lawrence with 
fifty warrants for the arrest of the leading Free 
State men there. Thus, at the same time that 
preparations have been again made to continue 
the utter disfranchisement of the people of the 
Territory, to saddle upon them a new Legisla¬ 
ture not of their choice, and a Constitution ab¬ 
horrent to their principles, the troops of the 
National Government are to be used to enforce 
obedience to the mandates of this iniquitous 
authority .—Philadephia North American. 

. 'e sorry to learn from the St. Louis 
(Missouri) Democrat that some “ two hundred 
indictments had been found against persons re¬ 
siding in the neighborhood of Topeka, and that 
six men had been arrested in Franklin county 
by dragoons, and taken to caqip.” This was the 
policy which, under poor Pierce, brought op 
the bloody scenes in Kansas in 1856. Governor 
Walker should endeavor to avoid a repetition 
of them, and keep Kansas quiet, if possible, till 
the meeting of Congress. That has become 
now his paramount duty.— N. Y. Herald. 

Iowa Republican Convention. — Chicago, 
.Aug. 22.—The Republican State Convention 
met at Iowa city on the 19th inst, General R. 
P. Lowe was nominated for Governor, and 
Gran Fayvjlle for Lieutenant Governor. 


FOREIGN SUMMARY. 

By the Arabia, which arrived here from Liver¬ 
pool yesterday afternoon, our European advices 
are brought down to the 8th inst. No news 
has been received from India since our last, 
and it yet remains doubtful whether the British 
forces have succeeded or failed at Delhi. At 
London, however, it is confidently believed 
they have succeeded. The Irish end of the At¬ 
lantic telegraph cable was successfully laid on 
the evening of the 5th instant, the Lord Lieuten¬ 
ant officiating on the occasion. The fleet im¬ 
mediately sailed for Newfoundland, where, with 
good fortune, they may be expected by the 
middle of next week. The European half of 
the cable is to be laid down by the Niagara, 
and the American half by the British ship 
Agamemnon. Napoleon and his wife have ar¬ 
rived at the Isle of Wight, on a visit to Queen 
Victoria and her husband. Political objects 
are supposed to be involved in the visit. At 
Paris, three of the alleged conspirators "to kill 
Napoleon have been found guilty, but on the 
most worthless evidence. Mazzini and Ledi-n- 
Rollin are included in the accusation, and will 
in duo time be condemned also; but there is no 
probability that the British Government will 
act on such a conviction. The surrender of 
these revolutionary leaders Napoleon cannot 
hope for; bat we presume he will not be grati- 
fied even by their expulsion from England. In 
Parliament, tfie Divorce bill was the only im¬ 
portant snbject of debate ; it was advancing 
rapidly, being adopted clause by clause, in spite 
of a strenuous and able opposition. Bishop 
Blomfield, the eminent classical acholar, died 
on the 5th instant. The controversy between 
Spain and Mexico is not yet settled. Exag¬ 
gerated ideas seem to prevail in Europe, as to 
the aid Mexico would derive from the United 
States, in case of a war with Spain. The Paris 
correspondent of the London Times says some 
50,000 Americans were all ready to take part 
to Buch a war, and to march to the defence of 
Mexico. A proposition tp abolish Slavery is 
being discussed in the Dutch States General; 
an ample indemnity is to be given to the 
owners. The new Ministry in Turkey, appoint¬ 
ed to satisfy the French Government, has re¬ 
fused to annul the Moldavian elections, and 
tile Ministers of France, Russia, Prussia, and 
Sardinia, have broken off relations with the 
Porte, accordingly. England and Austria sus¬ 
tain the Porte. The complication is a grave 
one,, and is. in fact favorable to the interests of 
Russia. Consols, 90$ to 90$. Cotton un¬ 
changed. Breadstuffs dull. { 

Four Days Later from Europe. 

Quebec, August 22.—The steamer Anglo- 
Saxon, from Liverpool on the I2th, arrived 
hero to-day. 

The Liverpool cotton market closed firm, 
with an advancing tendency for middling quali¬ 
ties. Breadstuffs closed dull, and quotations 
were barely maintained. Provisions were 
steady. Consols for money, 90. 

Three hundred miles of the cable of the At¬ 
lantic Telegraph had been laid on the 10 th, 
and everything was working well. 

The rumored suspension of negotiations be¬ 
tween Spain and Mexico lacks confirmation. 

The ambassadors of France, Sardinia, Rus¬ 
sia, and Prussia, were about to leave Constan¬ 
tinople. The Russian flag had already been 
struck. 

There is nothing later from India. 

The American schooner Jupiter had been 
seized on the coast of Africa and condemned 
as a slaver. 

The Republican Convention—Mr. Chase’s Nom¬ 
ination. 

The nomination of Governor Chase for re- 
election by the Ohio Republicans was made 
with great unanimity and enthusiasm. When 
Mr. Mason propssed that he should be nomi¬ 
nated by acclamation, the President put the 
question, is there any other nominee? No I 
no I was the general outburst, after a moment’s 
silence, when, by a simultaneous and emphatic 
aye, Salmon P. Chase was unanimously nomi¬ 
nated, amid cheers, waving of hats and hand¬ 
kerchiefs, and all the joyous evidences of har¬ 
mony and concert. The galleries participated, 
and shont and stamp echoed from pit to dome, 


in, and made the following speech: 

“ Mr. President and Oentlemen: I have no 
words to express my profound thanks for the 
greeting and the honor you have done me. It 
is well known that I have not sought this nomi¬ 
nation. My personal feelings and my private 
wishes would have been better consulted, if 
some other and worthier citizen had been 
chosen to lead the Republican column. I 
should have rejoiced to have joined with you in 
the ranks in the election of such a man. 

“ I feel too deeply for words appropriately 
to express my indebtedness for your generons 
support heretofore; and more than generous ap¬ 
proval and support of me in the position I now 
hold, and cannot find it in my heart to decline 
this, your unanimous nomination, and invita¬ 
tion to a new contest. 

“ I am full of gratitude for your known zeal 
for your noble cause, worthy of our united ef¬ 
forts, full of confidence in the triumph of your 
glorious principles, and declare myself ready 
to take into my hand and resolve, with God’s 
blessing, to stand by it, the standard of Human 
Rights and Reform, pledging yon that it never 
shall be dishonored. 

“ You will not expect from me a profession 
of my political faith. I have no new one to 
make every twelve months. In the United 
States Senate, in my communications to the 
Legislature, in other places, are recorded an 
enumeration of my principles, where all men 
’may read. I am ashamed of none of them. I 
have stood where I expect to stand until the 
great end for which we labor is achieved. 

“ I ask your co-operation, until, as I have 
formerly said, Slavery is de nationalized—until 
it is deprived of the protection and support of 
the National Government—until it ceases to 
subject State Sovereignty to ita demands. I 
stand, as I have ever stood, the avowed and 
determined advocate of the cause of Liberty 
and Human Rights, wherever and by whomso¬ 
ever assailed. 

“ I do thiB, however within the limits of the 
Constitution—within its scope and verge there 
is energy enough for the utmost efforts for the 
final eradication of this evil. 

“ I come here to announce no new platform, 
or other topics. I rely on my past declarations 
of opinion, from whioh I have seen no cause 
to swerve. 

“ I tender you my thanks for your kindness on 
this and past occasions, and I pledge to you to 
continue to maintain the inestimable rights of 
man and the sovereignty of the State. More 
than all, I will maintain the union of these 
States. 

“ I accept gratefully your invitation to be 
the standard-bearer of the Republican party, 
and promise on all occasions, everywhere, to 
be the ardent advocate, the earnest maintainer, 
and, God helping me, the exemplifier of their 
noble principles.” 

The Minnesota Constitutional Convention. 

The Cincinnati Commercial publishes the 
following extract from a private letter written 
at Hastings, Minnesota, Aug. 10 : 

“ The Democrats have finally commenced 
work, and both organizations are progressing 
very rapidly. They will adjourn, I think, with¬ 
in ten days, and the two Constitutions will be 
so much alike, that it will be impossible to tell 
ths parentage of either one, from the instrument 
itself. In many respects it is a great advantage 
to the Territory that the division has occurred, 
It has checked the Radicals in both Conven¬ 
tions, and expedited business very considera¬ 
bly. Very little original work has been done; 
that is plainly seen. The Constitutions of the 
several States have been collected, and very 
few provisions ventured upon that have not al¬ 
ready been adopted elsewhere. Each instru¬ 
ment will be well prepared. 

“ The contest will be a very exciting one be¬ 
fore the people. The evil most to be appre¬ 
hended is the postponement of the admission 
of the State. If the election should result in a 
strong Republican majority, no doubt the Ad¬ 
ministration will seek to exclude her; and in 
that event, I think, the State organization which 
will he provided for this Fall will go to work 
independently. 

“ Of the two parties, the Republicans are at 
present by far the most hopeful and cheerful. 
The opposition are, of course, bragging of the 
future, but there is more of disappointment and 
bitterness expressed in all they have to say about 
the prospect. As to the merits of the two or¬ 
ganizations, technically, our men are right upon 
{he record from its commencement. The pre¬ 
cedents and common usage are with them at 
every step,” 


The Missouri Election. 

The St. Louis papers of Friday give some 
additional returns. The Democrat says: 

“ The contest stands, so far—Rollins, 46,739 ; 
Stewart, 46.565; giving Rollins a majority of 
174, with the county of Ripley to hear from. 
This county gave Mr. PolK a majority, at the 
last election, of 115.” 

The Republican sums up its count: 

“ The grand result is, that in 102 counties, 
including Wayne, regarded as official, and five 
other counties reported, Stewart’s majority is 
13, with the counties of Dunklin and Ripley to 
hear from. Last year, these two counties gave 
Polk 201 majority over Benton and Ewing, 
and Buchanan 311 votes over Fillmore.” 

From Minnesota. 

St Paul, Aug. 24—The Constitutional Con¬ 
ventions progress slowly. Some of the points 


; but i: 


others and more prominent ones it is thought 
that the Conventions will fail to agree. The 
Republicans favor one Constitution, but the 
Democrats appear to be bent on the submission 
of both. 

Three half-breeds, who killed a German near 
Gull Labe, last week, were forcibly taken from 
the sheriff, near Little Falls, and hung on a 
tree. 

The crops in Minnesota, notwithstanding the 
ravages of the grasshoppers, never were better. 

Terrible Explosion. 

Wilmington, Del., Aug. 23.—A terrible ex¬ 
plosion took place at Dupont’s powder-mills at 
5 o’clock yesterday evening. Mr. Alexis J. 
Dupont and seven of his workmen were remov¬ 
ing a large heavy box from the powder house, 
when the box came in contact with a wall, pro¬ 
ducing friction, which caused an explosion that 
burnt all hands in a shocking manner. Mr. 
Dupont leaped into a mill-race ^ear by, and 
the others made every effort to extinguish the 
fire on their clothes. Mr. Dupont then hasten¬ 
ed to see if the press-roof had taken fire. As 
he approached, a terrible explosioft ensued, 
shattering the huilding to atoms. By the flying 
fragments, Mr. Dupont had his right thigh 
fractured, three ribs broken, and one cf hri 
langs perforated. He died of his wonnds. 
Edward Hunt, foreman, and Anthony Dougher¬ 
ty, are also dead. Louis Vaehe is mortally 
hurt, and John.McClafferty and George Fisher 
are injured. The rest are unhurt. 


GENER AL SUM MARY. 

The Texas election has resulted, as already 
stated, in a moat complete Pro Slavery Demo¬ 
cratic triumph, electing as Governor the late 
Lieutenant Governor, H. R. Runnels, by at 
least 12,000 majority, and probably much more. 
So far as we have returns, Gen. Sam Houston 
does not run so well as Crosby, the “American ” 
candidate for Land Commissioner. Both dis¬ 
tricts elect new members to Congress, as fol- 

First district, (Eastern,) John H. Reagan. 
Second district, (Western,) Guy M, Bryan. 
And there will be two new United States Sen¬ 
ators chosen by this Legislature, in place of 
Gen. Houston, used np, and Gen. Rusk, dead. 
The office of the only Anti Slavery newspaper 
published in Texas having recently been de¬ 
stroyed by a mob, the triumph of her “Democ¬ 
racy ” may by regarded as complete. 

The Atlantic Telegraph. —The company 
which has undertaken this great enterprise has 
a capital of £350,000, which is divided into 
three hundred and fifty shares of a thousand 
pounds each. The cost of the cable is thus 
stated: 

Contract price of deep-sea wire per 

mile.$200 

Price of spun yarn and iron wire per 

mile. 265 

Price of outside tar per mile - - 20 

Total per mile .... 485 

Total for 2,500 miles - -1,212,500 

Ten miles of deep-sea wire, with steel 
covering for mid-ocean connection, 
at $1,450 per mile - - - 145,000 

Twenty-five miles of shore ends, at 
$1,250 per mile - 31,250 

Total cost .... 1,388,750 
This is the cost of the. cable only, and takes 
> account of the cost of electrical apparatus, 
various machinery on board the ships, &c. 


For Convention - - - 7,617 

Against.1,679 

Total vote - 9,296 

Majority for Convention - 5,938 

For Delegate—Lane, (Dem.) - 5,665 

Lawson, (Rep.) - - - 3,471 

Democratic majority - - 2,191 

Total vote .... 9,233 

The result shows a decrease in the entire 
vote polled, as compared with that of two years 
since, of 825 votes. 

A Special Messenger for Utah. —We hear 
from the best authority that the Secretary of 
War will dispatch a special messenger to the 
army for Utah. We have good reason to be¬ 
lieve that this messenger is sent thither to see 
that the mails for the officers and men are regu¬ 
larly delivered, as it is well known that Brig¬ 
ham Young and his confederates are in the 
habit of interfering and tampering with the 
United States mails, and making postal arrange¬ 
ments to suit themselves.— States. 

Litchfield county, Connecticut, it is said, has 
been the birth-place of thirteen United States 
Senators; it has given birth to twenty-two Rep¬ 
resentatives m Congress. It has also been the 
birth-place of nine Judges of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York, and of at least 
fifteen Judges of the higher courts in other 
States; ten Presidents and eight Professors of 
Colleges. In 1831, the Vice President of the 
United States, and one-eighth of the United 
States Senators, were either natives of this 
county, or had been educated in it. In 1850, 
one-seventh of the whole number of the United 
8tates Senators were found to have been edu¬ 
cated in that county. The list contains the 
names of a large number of individuals of 
still greater distinction in various departments 
of life. 

The New York Tribune of Wednesday says: 
“ Mrs. Cunningham, under the attention of the 
physician of the city prison, is recovering rap¬ 
idly from the combined effects of cucumbers 
and tartar emetic; but the reporter of the Trib¬ 
une was informed on Tuesday, by the female 
warden of the prison, that Mrs. Cunningham 
is still very feeble, seems greatly troubled in 
her mind, and does not look as well as when 
she was there before. For special reasons of 
the District Attorney, no one, unless by special 
permission, is allowed access to her cell, or to 
the cell where Dr. Catlin is confined. Mrs. C. 
says she is sure of being acquitted on the charge 
of fraudulently producing an heir, and that her 
character will show forth ‘ white as the drifted 
snow.’ She repudiates the rumor that Dr. Cat¬ 
lin personated Bnrdell at the wedding. In re¬ 
gard to her children, she says they will be well 
provided for, no matter what may happen to 
her. She remains most of the time in her cell.” 

It is known that the U. S. Government is 
having six little sixty-ton cutters built for the 
revenue service on the lakes, at Milan, Ohio. 
The Buffalo Commercial thus laughs at Uncle 

“ These six revenue schooners, if command¬ 
ed, as they should be, by officers of judgment 
and discretion, unmarried, and devoted to the 
ladies, will be most capital substitutes for pleas¬ 
ure yachts. We have long urged upon our 
citizens the propriety of building yachts for the 
the encouragement of aquatic tastes and fun ; 
but should the General Government locate one 
of these schooners at this point, and put it 
under the right influences, fun will abound. 
Large parties of ladies and gentlemen will be 
impressed to go in search of smugglers along 
the cliffs of Hamburg, even to the picturesque 
shore of Dunkirk, or the lovely fishing port of 
Barcelona. If the Secretary of the Navy has 
any regard for his popularity in this region, he 
will see that these revenue cutters are officered 
by good fellows, who knowhow to win the kind 
affections of the people,” 

Mr. Gough sailed from Boston, in the Niag¬ 
ara, on the 22d ultimo. He is engaged, by the 
London League and the Edinburgh Temper¬ 
ance League, to deliver four lectures a week for 
three years, or six hundred lectures. Eight 
months in the year are to be spent in England, 
and four in Scotland. 


Lord Napier has accepted au invitation to be 
present at the United States,Agricultural Soci¬ 
ety’s- Fair at Louisville, Ky., September, 1, 
which promises t6 be On even a more magnifi¬ 
cent scale than -the one at Philadelphia last 
year. Mr. Leonard Wray expects to be there 
with the new sugar plants, sorghum and im-. 
phee, to make sugar and sirup each day of the 
Fair. The awards of the Syracuse reaper trial 
will be announced ; and the great national trial 
of plows, cultivators, threshing machines, steam 
plows, and all other agricultural implements, 
will be made. The citizens of Louisville have 
guarantied $30,000 to cover all expenses, and 
our Kentucky exchanges anticipate a grand 
time'. The occasion is an important one,, and 
will call together an immense crowd, beyond 
doubt. 

A Washington correspondent of the Charles- 

n Mercury thus describes the personal appear¬ 
ance Of Mr. Bnchanan, formerly and at pres¬ 
ent : “ I remember the appearance of Mr. 
Buchanan in the olden times, when. Jackson 
was President, when he was broad, firm, strong, 
and energetic in appearance, and quick in 
motion. He is : now quiet in his movements, 
gentle in his manner, and seemingly conscious’ 
of the necessity of'constant cafe of himself, as 
well as of everything else. His features are 
longer, and his skin has that soft, white appear¬ 
ance,-which we only see in elderly persons of 
temperate life and abstinence from out-door 
exposure. The pictures represent him as hav¬ 
ing a crooked neck; but this proceeds only 
from, a difference in the foci of his eyes, which 
he ought to have had remedied by the optician 
early life. The eye of lesser power he ad- 


I often pass him ip the evening hours, within 
— the Presidential gardens. His honors 
sasily upon him, that those who talk with 
him, like himself, forget that he is President, 
and they think only of the urbane gentleman.” 

The death of the son of Mrs. Stowe, who was 
recently drowned in the Connecticut river, in 
New Hampshire, has a painful sequel to it. A 
fellow student at Dartmouth writes as fol¬ 
lows: 

“Young Stowe, in company with three of 
his classmates, all Freshmen, swam across 
the Connecticut, and landed on the Vermont 
side. Straying into a field some distance off, 
they commenced picking strawberries. The 
owner of the field, seeing them on his grounds, 
gave chase , to them, and drove them into the 
water. -Though exhausted by their long run, 
they attempted to re-awim the. river, but all 
failed, and sank. The owner of the strawberry 
field refused for some time to allow his boat to 
be sent to their rescue, until a young man of 
this city cut another boat from its moorings, and 
succeeded in reaching three of the party before 
they sank. But Stowe, who was the hind most, 
failed before the boat reached him, and, though 
his body was recovered within fifteen minutes, 
,: fo was extinct.” 

The prospectus, has been issued, in London, 
of the Mediterranean extension telegraph, with 
apital of $600,000, and a guarantee from 
English Government of six per cent, for 25 
years. The object is to carry the line, which 
has already been laid to Sardinia, to Malta and 

Corfu, where a communication will ultimate¬ 
ly be effected with the Euphrates line to India. 
Its length will be about 709 nautical miles, and 
a contract has been made for its. completion 
by October next, the manufacturers taking all 
the risk of laying it down. - 

The Memphis Appeal learns that Dr. Guinn, 
a highly-respectable citizen of Arkansas, was 
murdered near Pine Bluff, in that State, by a 
runaway slave, belonging to Louis Bogy, jr. 
The remains of the murdered man were found 
in the river, horribly mutilated, with his skull 
broken, as if by some sharp instrument, in sev¬ 
eral places. The Appeal says : 

“ The slave was afterwards arrested, and 
confessed to the perpetration of the crime, as 
well as many other atrocities of the most re¬ 
volting character. He stated that he had kill¬ 
ed his former master, before having been pur¬ 
chased by Bogy, and that he was guilty of rape 
and theft in many instances. 

“ The excitement was intense during his re¬ 
lation of those horrors, and the brutal manner 
in which he had performed his last act of vil¬ 
lainy, and it waB feared summary vengeance 
would be taken against him upon the spot. It 
was agreed, however, that the law should have 
its course, and the culprit was placed under a 
strong guard, to be escorted to the jail at Pine 
Bluff. But such was the intensity of the feel¬ 
ing against him, excited by his many villainies, 
that he was seized by the mandate of Judge 
Lynch before reaching his jail, and hung to a 
tree. His victim, Dr. Guinn, was universally 
loved and esteemed in the neighborhood.” 

The latest intelligence from Europe announces 
the decease of Dr. Thomas Dick, LL. D. He 
expired, the Dundee Warden says, at his res¬ 
idence in Broughton Ferry, where he had lived 
for the long period of more than thirty years, 
quietly prosecuting his astronomical studies, en¬ 
gaged in the labors of an unostentatious benev¬ 
olence, and enjoying the warm respect of all 
around him. Recently he suffered the be¬ 
reavement of two grandchildren, and never thor¬ 
oughly recovered the blow which he had thus 
sustained. It was not till Friday last, however, 
that he became seriously ill, but from that pe¬ 
riod he gradually sank. Dr. Dick had attained 
the ripe old age of eighty-three, The removal 
of one who had so far exceeded the ordinary 
limit of human life is scarcely a matter of sur¬ 
prise ; but the example of his calm, genial, hon¬ 
orable, and useful history, is one that should 
not be without its salutary influence. A year 
or two ago, his services in popularizing science 
were acknowledged by the gift of one of those 
scanty pensions which are allotted to the reward 
of such labors. He was thrice married, and a 
widow survives him. 

“Sam” Sued in Kentucky, and Pleads 
that He is Dead. —On Friday, a suit was tried 
in the Circuit Court of Campbell county, Ken¬ 
tucky, Judge Moore presiding, which was 
brought by Shipley & Brothers, engravers, for 
seals engraved for the Know Nothing Grand 
Council of Kentucky, and other Councils of 
that State, against A. D. Smalley and Major 
Caldwell, who were the agents of the Council 
in ordering the seals. Ira Root and R. M. 
Webster appeared for the plaintiffs, and John 
W. Stevenson (recently elected Democratic 
member of Congress) for the Know Nothings. 

A large amount of correspondence between 
the litigants was read, all very affectionate, 
commencing “Dear Brother,” and ending 
“ Yours fraternally.” 

Mr. Stevenson, counsel for the Know Notk- 


tor of Sam’s estate, and not against the agents. 
The court, however, overruled this, and gave 
judgment against the defendants for $392.50. 
The original bill was for $350 ; the balance 

is interest .—Cincinnati Gazette, Aug. 15. 

The trial of the “ Talbot Divorce Case,” in 
the English House of Lords, created much sen¬ 
sation two or three years ago. Mrs. Talbot 
was the mother of children, a lady of refine¬ 
ment, of unassuming manners, and domestic 
habits. It was alleged, that during the ab¬ 
sence of her husband she indulged in illicit in¬ 
tercourse with an ignorant groom of the stable. 
Two or three servants swore to knowledge of 
her guilt, bnt the principal witness against her 
was the family clergyman, Rev. Mr. Sargent. 
He testified, we believe, to having caught her 
in the act of adultery. The woman was insane 
at the time of the trial, and the clergyman ex¬ 
pressed the belief, that when she committed the 
act she was in the incipient stages of insanity. 
Much sympathy was felt for the “ unfortunate 
husband,” and though many believed the lady 
to be a victim of conspiracy, the high charac¬ 
ter of the clergyman carried through the bill 
for divorce. Recently he has delivered him¬ 
self up to the authorities, acknowledging that 
he perjured himself. In the mean time, the 
victim of the conspiracy has deceased. We 
are not perfectly assured of what became of 
her husband, a “ sprig of nobility,” but believe 
that he married soon after obtaining tlie di¬ 
vorce. 

The Free Presbyterian, speaking of the mob- 
ocratic persecutions of Rev. John G. Fee, says : 

“We talk of the ages of persecution against 
God’s people, as of something long past, and 
never to return; and are apt to forget tliat we 
live in an age of as bitter hatred and persecu¬ 
tion of true Christians as any that has gone by. 
The Roman Empire never held more cruel and 
blood-thirsty persecutors of the real followers 
of Jesus Christ than the slaveholders and sla¬ 
very propagandists of this country, albeit many 
of the latter aro among the professed disciples 
of the Saviour.” 


A Washington correspondent says that Mr. | 
Buchanan attends to all important matters 
himself. During his long and active lifej he 
has been remarkable for a regular habit of in¬ 
creasing toil. Even in his retirement at Wheat- 
land, he was a close student and an early riser. 
During his residence at the British Court, he 
performed the heaviest duties himself. The 
nuinfef r of letters and papers he writes, without 
the aia of an amanuensis now, is legion. Read¬ 
ing withbfit spectacles, add giving to .every 
subject^ prompt and careful analysis, he is a 
wonder to his Cabinet, several of whom knew 
very little of him till thus thrown into connec¬ 
tion with him. 

The Republicans of Wisconsin have called a 
State Convention to meet at Madison, the capi¬ 
tal of that State, on the 2d September next, to 
nominate candidates for the several State offi¬ 
cers. The Democracy hold their Convention 
at the same place, on the 27th inst. The names 
of Gov. Bashford, the incumbent, E. D. Holton, 
and Walter D. Mclndoe, are among those 
prominently mentioned in connection with the 
Republican nomination for Governor. Among 
the Democratic aspirants for the nomination 
are James B. Cross, Francis Huebschman, J. C. 
Fairchild, and J. Hountree, the last named 
being air Old Line Whig. 

The Montreal Pilot of August 14th regrets 
to learn that some of the light-fingered gentry 
were at work at the Conversazione given by the 
Natural History Society in the City, Concert 
Hall. Professor Silliman-was relieved of about 
$100 while promenading the hall. 

The anti Banks Republicans of Massachu¬ 
setts are talking of holding a State Convention, 
and nominating a new candidate for Governor. 
They also propose to establish a campaign 
weekly paper in Boston. The project of uni¬ 
ting all the Hunker elements of opposition to 
Banks, which wa3 at one time seriously enter¬ 
tained, has, it is said, been given up as imprac¬ 
ticable. 

Henry B. Hirst, of Philadelphia, has written 
a pome on Mr. Buchanan, in which he invokes 
him, in settling the Kansas and other difficul¬ 
ties, to 

“ Arm! Go forth naked to the fight! .» 

We hope Mr. Buchanan will not do any such 
ridiculous thing. Let him at least adopt the 
Texas costume—shirt collar and spurs. 

A desperate riot occurred lately between two 
gangs of Irish laborers on the Pacific Railroad 
of Missouri, near Otterville. One party, num¬ 
bering three hundred, attacked another, embra¬ 
cing only eighty-five. The latter appealed to 
the people of Otterville for protection. War¬ 
rants were issued for the arrest of the attacking 
party, and'the officer in whose handsthey were 
-placed summoned a posse of one hundred citi¬ 
zens. In attempting to serve the writs, they 
were repulsed, and the Irish threatened the de¬ 
struction of Otterville. Word being sent to the 
Sheriff, at Boonsville, his deputy, taking with 
him fifty men of the rifle and artillery corps, 
started for the seat of war. No further news 
has,yet been heard of the affair. 

We learn from a Western paper that the 
company of Vaudois emigrants who were some 
time ago announced to have bought a tract of 
land in Western Virginia, whereon to settle, 
have not done so. The clergyman of the com¬ 
pany did make the contract, but the members 
refused to ratify it, and have bought land in 
the vicinity of Ottawa, Illinois, near the Chicago 
and St. Louis railroad. They said they had 
rather give ten dollars an acre for land in Illi¬ 
nois than have the Virginia lands for nothing. 

Captain Kennedy, the agent sent by the 
Canadian Government to Selkirk Settlement, on 
the Red river of the North, for the purpose of 
observing the resources of the country and the 
condition of the people under the government 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, has reached Su¬ 
perior on his way home. According to the 
Chronicle, he gives an enthusiastic description 
of the country. The colonists of these distant 
settlements are highly dissatisfied with the ty¬ 
rannical government of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, and are anxious to be relieved of 
the yoke of that corporation, and to be admit¬ 
ted under the jurisdiction of the Government 
of Canada. 

Tlie Erie Railroad Company is making an 
interesting experiment of laying an iron road¬ 
way for its track. It is composed entirely of 
cast iron, and includes everything pertaining 
to the roadway except the rails. It requires 
no bolts or spikes of any kind; and the New 
York Times says that it may be taken from the 
furnace, and adjusted upon the road, with less 
labor and expense than is usually required to 
lay the ordinary wooden sleepers. This iron 


from frost and other disturbing causes. The 
rails rest upon India-rubber springs, which 
deaden the noise of a train, and at the same 
time ease off those heavy blows and shocks of 
the engines and cars while running, thus di¬ 
minishing their wear and tear. As the super¬ 
structure of a railroad wears out, it is estima¬ 
ted, every seven years, a road laid of a mate¬ 
rial more durable than wood is an improvement 
much to be desired by the stockholders. 

Chicago, Aug. 22.— A terrible hurricane 
passed over Woodland, Wisconsin, last evening, 
destroying every house in the place. Mr. Fox, 
station agent, was rnn over and instantly killed, 
while endeavoring to stop a train of freight 
cars which the wind had set in motion. The 
telegraph lines were prostrated, and the rail¬ 
road track considerably damaged. 

The steamer Iron City arrived here on the 
19th instant. When she was at Grand Port¬ 
age, about 700 Indians were there, waiting for 
their payments. " There were no provisions, 
and no fish to be caught. The poor wretches 
were actually starving, and had killed a horse 
the night previous, as a small “ stay-stomach ” 
until the arrival of the Illinois with provisions 
and pay. They have several days yet' to wait.— 
Cleveland Herald. 

The New Jersey Railroad Company has suc¬ 
cessfully tried the experiment of lighting a car 
by gas. Tbe experiment was tried on a car of 
a Newark train from Jersey City on Wednes¬ 
day night, and last night one of the cars of 
Philadelphia was lighted i1 -- 


apparatus to which machinery is attached, 
which affords force to make the gas flow stead¬ 
ily for several hours. 

Richard Brainard, keeper of the warehouses 
on Blackwell’s Island, N. Y., was dangerously 
stabbed in one of those establishments, on Fri¬ 
day, by a sailor named James Collins, who had 
been committed as a vagrant, and who refused 
to go to work. The keeper endeavored to com¬ 
pel him, when a conflict ensued, in whioh the 
stabbing. occurred. The wounds are severe, 
and may prove fatal. Collins was sent to the 
Tombs to await the issue. 

The Lawrence Herald of Freedom is assured 
by persons “ entitled to the fullest confidence,” 
that there will be no invasion of Kansas from 
Missouri at the October election. The Wash¬ 
ington Union editorially expresses the opinion 
that Kansas cannot become .a-free State. 

The police of Cincinnati, have succeeded in 
arresting in that city Jerry Cowden, a notorious 
counterfeiter, in whose possession were found 
$1,060 in counterfeit notes on the Commercial 
Bank of Millington, fifd., of all denominations 
under a thousand, together with all the appara¬ 
tus for making spurious paper money. 

A despatch from St. Louis mentions that a 
battle was recently fought on the Gila river, 
New Mexico between the troops under Col. 
Miles and the Apache Indians, in which *’ n8 
latter lost 25 men killed and ?■“ wounded,* and 
the former had tWO li«ntnnn.ntH and ni™ man 


Last week, there were 700 deaths In New 
York city, against 63£j the week previous. 
From disease of the stomach and other digest¬ 
ive organs, the deaths numbered 364. 

A runaway negro was hung by lynch law 
near Pine Bluff, Arkansas, lately, for the mur¬ 
der of Dr. Gwin. He confessed the deed, as 
also many other atrocities. 

A hurricane at Woodland, Wisconsin, on the 
night of the 21st, destroyed every house in the 
place ; one man was killed. 

Pulmonary Consumption, the great scourge 
of our Northern climate, is disarmed of half its 
terrors, since we have a remedy so singularly 
efficacious as Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 
It is performing many wonderful cures. 26 


MARKETS. 

BALTIMORE*MARKET. 

Carefully prepared to Tuesday, August 25,1857. 

Flour, Howard Street • • • $6.75 @ 0.00 

Flour, City Milks.6.12 @ 0.00 

Rye Flour.5.25. @ O.OD 

Corn Meal.3.75 @ 4.25 

Wheat, white ....... 1.40 @ 1.50 

Wheat, red ...... . 1.35 @ 1.47 

Corn, white. 82 @ 85 

Corn, vellow.'. 86 @ 87$ 

Rye, Pennsylvania ■ • • • 1.00 @ 0.0.0 

Rye, Virginia. 85 @ 90 

Oats, Maryland and Virginia • 35 40 

Oats, Pennsylvania .... 44 @ 45 

Clover Seed.7.25 @ 8.25 

Timothy Seed.3.75' (th 4.00 

Hay, Timothy.15.00 @20.00 

Hops. 7 @ 14 

Potatoes, Mercer.1.30 @ 1.40 

Bacon, Shoulders • • • - ■ 12$@ 00 

Bacon, Sides. 14$@ -00 

Bacon, Ham*. 14 $@ 15 

Pork, Mess. 24.50 @26.50 

Pork, Prime.18.00 @19.00 

Beef, Mess.. 17.00 @20.00 

Lard, in barrels. 15 @ 15$ 

Lard, in kegs.• 16 @ 16$ 

Wool, Unwashed ..... 25 ^ 

Wool, Washed. 33 

Wool, Pulled. 29 

Wool, Fleece, common, - - . 34 

Wool, Fleece, fine .... 47 

Wool, Choice Merino ■ .. 60 

Butter, Western, in kegs - ■ 14 

Butter, Roll ...... 23 

Cheese. 12$( 

Coffee, Rio. 11$@ 11$ 

Coffee, Java. I6$@ 17$ 

NSW YORK MARKET. 

Carefully prepared to Tuesday, August 25,1857. 

Flour, State brands .... $6.25 Oh 6.40 
Flour, State brands, extra - - 6.60 @ 6.75 

Flour, Western.6.60 @ 7.20 

Flour, Southern.6.50 

Rye Flour.4.00 @ 4.50 

Com Meal.4.40 

Wheat, white.1.70 

Wheat, red.1.48 @ 1.54 

Corn, white. 

Corn, yellow ...... 

Rye. 

Oats.. . . . 

Clover Seed.11.00 @12.00 

Timothy Seed.3.50 @ 3.75 

Hay. 

Hops.. 

Bacon, Shoulders • .... Ilf( 

Bacon, Sides. 10 ( 

Bacon, Hams. 12$( 

Pork, Mess. 26.75 @26.00 

Pork, Prime. 22.00 @00.09 

Beef.17.00 @18.00 

Lard, in barrels. 16$@ 16$ 

Lard, in kegs. 16 @ 16$ 

Butter, Western. 16 ^ 

Butter, State. 

Cheese ........ 

Coffee, Rio ■ .. 11$( 

Coffee, Java. 16|@ 16$ 

Wool, Unwashed. 00 ^ ~~ 

Wool, Washed. 45 

Wool, Pulled. 33 

Wool, Fleece, common ... 

Wool, Fleece, fine .... 

Iron, Scotch, Pig. 29.50 @30.00 

Lime, Rockland.1.10 @ 0.00 

Linas, common. 


CHAPLIN BAIL FUND. 

The Editor of the Era acknowledges the 
receipt of the following sums, on account of 
Chaplin’s Bail: 

Before acknowledged.$283.24 

C. D. Cleveland.10.00 

A. C. S.. 5.00 

S. Kendall. 1.00 

Delia Van Hoosen. 2.00 

Total.$301.24 

BLEEDING AT THE LUNGS CURED. 

Chickopbb, Mass., February 20,1854. 

Gentlemen: Having been attacked with hemorrhage 
of the lungs, which le(lme.witha troublesome cough and 
the usual debility consequent on s*oh an attack, and 
having cured myself by the use of Wistar’s Balsam of 
Wild Cherry, I feci it a pleasure and a duty to testify t( 

My general faith in patent medicines is small; but foi 
those who are suffering under pulmonary attacks, I an 
persuaded that the Balsam is an excellent preparation. 

Yours, very truly, 

JONATHAN R. CHILDS, 

Editor Ghickopce Telegraph. 

To Seth W. Fowls & Co., Boston. 

ID” Sold by agents everywhere. 

ID* None genuine, unless signed I. BUTTS on th< 
wrapper. 26 


DR. S. S. FITCH’S “ SIX LECTURES,” 

380 pages, 30 engravings, bound, explanatory of the treat¬ 
ment by whioh he cures Consumption, Asthma. Diseases 
of the Heart, Throat, Stomach, Bowels, Liver, Kidneys, 
and Skin, Female Complaints, Gravel, See., sent by mail, 
and postage prepaid, for 40 cents. Apply to 

Dr. S. S. FITCH, 

No. 714 Broadway, New York. 
ID* He has no other office, either at Chicago, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, or elsewhere. He is never absent' from New 
York, and no physician elsewhere is authorized to us« 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY FOR THE ERA. 

The undersigned will receive subscriptions and adver¬ 
tisements for this paper, and engage to deliver it punctu¬ 
ally. Friends of the Era, please call. 

JOSEPH HUGHES, 5 Walnut Place, 

(Back of84 Walnut st., above 3d.) 


E A G L E S W 0_0D SCHOOL. 

Address THEODORE D. WELD, Principal, 

PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 


T he vill 

and valuauio lUBiriwjuon uoo*. iur me viuuu. rime, 
Accordeon, Piano, and other inalruments. Pull rudi¬ 
ments and over one hundred popular airs, are arranged 
on so simple apian (Day & Beal’s) that any person can 
learn to play successfully without a teacher. Sent by 


BIBLE, TRACT, AND PAPER HOUSE, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Opened by T. H. Stockto f, formerly Editor of 
the Christian World, Bible Alliance, dec., and 
author of Sermons for the People. 

Busle Department— This relates to the publici 
the Bible itself, in Separate Volumes, or Convenient 
nations of Volumes; each book according to the authorized 
version, but in paragraph form; the chapters an' 
indicated by marginal figures, without breaking 
nection of subjects; the paper and pr 




id by 


copious and complete index, and with or 
quailed student's memorandum. 

The books of the New Testament will appear^lrjt. The 
Gospel by Matthew is already out—a beautiful 16mo vol. ot 
nearly 200 pages, with glazed paper and leaded type 
Mark is nearly ready for the presB, and the other books 
rapidly follow. They may be had in all varieties of bind- 
ing, at prices to suit purchasers, and can readily Be sen! 
by mail. Put in a case, they will form an elegant Divinj 

Tract Department.— This is devoted to the publication 
of a monthly series of Bible Tracts —she first of the kind 

No. I contains the Sekmon on the Mount; Nq ^ t i le Tj .„ 
Commandments, with additional related ~ nd illustrative par- 
ages; and No. 3, the Celebr ation of thh LaWj aB found 
in the 119th Psaim. "' ue8e trHctB ure so arr „„ Ke d as to 
make the be* uty and utility of the Sacred Text more ap- 
»and impressive than in any ordinary form. They 
are sold singly, at one cent; and in packages, '■ 
cents; 35 for 25 cents; 50 for 35 cents; aad 1 
cents. Postage, if prepaid, on packages over 
only half a cent an ounce. 

Paper Department.— Here is the publication of a small, 
neat, monthly paper, entitled The Bible Times, devoted 
to the promotion of all Bible interests, and particularly of 
the cause above represented. 

Whoever wishes further information of the origin, char¬ 
acter, and progress of this cause, should send for The Bible 
Times. The first number appeared in April. Back num¬ 
bers can yet be supplied, as some are still on hand, and > 

The Times is published at 25 cents for the volume, con 
sisting of nine numbers, from April to December: 5 copies 
$1; 12 copies, *2; 20 copies, #3; 28 copies, #4; and 
copies for »5—IN ADVANCE. 

Send two 1 ettsr stamps, and a specimen number of ths 
Times, and also of the Tracts, will be promptly retu-q ed 


THE NAT M^N A L ERA. 

Washington, D. C. 

a. BAILEY, EDITOB-AND PROPRIETOR ; 

JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 

PROSPECTUS OF THEEIEYENTHVOLUME, 

BEGINNING JANUARY 1, 1857. 

The National Era is an uncompromising 
opponent of Slavery and the Slave Power; an 
advocate of personal, civil, and religions liber- 
;y, without regard to race or creed; a foe to all 
secret combinations to control the Ballot-Box, 
whether under the direction of priests or lay¬ 
men, and to all measures directly or indirectly 
countenancing proscription on account of birth¬ 
place or religion; a friend of Temperance, the 
Homestead, and all reforms calculated to secure 
to Labor its jnst consideration, recompense, and 
political weight, and to Trade, its Natural Free¬ 
dom, in virtue of which every man has a right 
to buy and sell in whatever market he pleases. 
It believes in the right of individual judgment 
in all matters, whether of religion or polities, 
and rejects the dogma of passive obedience 
and non-resistance in both Church and State; 
holding that no man who swears to support the 
Constitution of the United States can delibe¬ 
rately violate his own settled convictions of its 
meaning, without incurring the guilt of perjury, 
and that no citizen can obey a human enact¬ 
ment which requires him to commit injustice, 
without immorality; 

It regards Slavery, and the issues involved 

it, as forming the great Political Question of 
the Day; taking the ground, that Slavery, from 
its necessities, instincts, and habits, is perpetu¬ 
ally antagonistic to Freedom and Free Labor, 
and unchangeably aggressive; that its work¬ 
ings can be counteracted only by a permanent 
system of measures; and it therefore has sup¬ 
ported, and will continue to support, the Re¬ 
publican Party, so long as it shall be true to 
Freedom, holding itself, however, perfectly in¬ 
dependent, at liberty to approve or condemn 
whatever may accord or conflict with its oft- 
avowed principles. 

It presents weekly a summary of General 
News and Political Intelligence, keeps a rec¬ 
ord of the Proceedings of Congress, and is the 
repository of a large portion of the most im¬ 
portant speeches delivered in that body. 

Its Foreign and Domestic Correspondence is 
carefully provided for, and its Literary Miscel¬ 
lany, chiefly original, being supplied by many 
of the best writers of the country, makes it em¬ 
phatically a Paper for the Family. 

The Republican Party must now perfect its 
organization, and proceed at once to the task 
of enlightening the Public Mind. Only in this 
way can it retain its power in the States which 
it now controls, and acquire power in the States 
which have juBt decided the issue against it. 
Documents and speeches answer the purposes 
of a temporary canvass, but permanent effects 
can be produced besttby ever-working agencies. 
A single tract, read, may be forgotten—a good 
newspaper, going into a family as a regular 
visiter, will not be forgotten. It is the continual 
dropping that wears away stone—the repeated 
blow that drives the wedge home—importu¬ 
nity that prevails where spasmodic appeals 
fail. The newspaper devoted to the discussion 
of fundamental principles, is the constant drop¬ 
ping, the all-prevailing importunity. No other 
agency can supply its place. 

My subscribers have stood by the Era hand? 
somely. No paper can boast warmer or more 
steadfast friends. They have not forgotten 
that, whatever the claims and merits of other 
papers, the Era, in the face of imminent per¬ 
ils, was the pioneer to Freedom of the Press in 
this slaveholding District, and has been for ten 
years the only journal at the seat of the Fed¬ 
eral Government, representing the sentiments 
of the Free States on the great Question of the 
Country, the only journal through which their 
loyal representatives in Congress could find 
voice and vindication. They have not forgot¬ 
ten, nor will they forget, that while papers en¬ 
gaged in the same Cause elsewhere, have 
strong local interests to rely upon, and the pa¬ 
pers printed here, opposed to our Cause, thrive 
through the patronage of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, the Era is uniformly proscribed by that 
Government, and its legal right to official ad¬ 
vertisements denied, while, so far from having 
the support, it is constantly subjected to the 
opposition, of strong local interests; so that ita 
only dependence is upon those enlightened 
friends of Freedom, all over the country, who 
appreciate the Necessity of maintaining such a 
sentinel on the outpost of Freedom. 

G. BAILEY. 

Washington, D. C., January 1, 1857. 

TERMS. 

Single copy, one year - - . - $2 
Three copies, one year - ... 5 
Ten copies, one year .... 15 
Single copy, six months - - - 1 
Five copies, six months.... 5 
Ten copies, six months .... 8 

S©* Payments always in advance. 

Voluntary agents are entitled to retain fifty 
cents commission on each yearly, and twenty- 
five cents on each semi-yearly, subscriber, ex¬ 
cept in the case of Clubs. 

A Club of five subscribe^, at $8, will entitle 
the person making it up to a copy for six 
months ; a Club of ten, at $15, to a copy for 
one year. 

To voluntary agents will also be sent, if they 
desire it, a copy of the bound volume of Facts 
for the People. 

When a Club of subscribers has been for¬ 
warded, additions may be made to it on the 
same terms. It is not necessary that the sub¬ 
scribers to a Club should receive their papers 
at the same post office. 

A Club may be made np of either new 
or old subscribers. 

8®' Money may be forwarded by mail, at 
my risk. Large amounts can be remitted in 
drafts, or certificates of deposite. 

Address G. Bailey, Washington, D. C., Edi¬ 
tor of National Era. 


WHO WANTS A CHEAP DOCUMENT 1 

FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE, 

Stitched and bound in paper, sent,y?-ee of post¬ 
age, to any who may order them, for 25 cents 
a eopy. The work forms a neat volume of 192 
pages. It contains— 

“A Decade of the Slave Power ’’—complete 
in ten chapters. 

Dangers of Slavery Extension—Slaveholders 
a Privileged Class—Growth of our Negro 
Aristocracy —being a speech delivered fey Gov. 
Seward, in Albany, October 12th, 1855. 

The Politics of Justice, Equality, and Free- 
dom —being a speech of Gov. Seward, delivered 
at Buffalo, N. Y., October 19th, 1865. 

American Politics —a speech delivered by the 
Hon. George W. Julian. 

Speech of the Hon. John P. Hale, on the 
President’s Message, relating to Kansas. 

Editorial Comments on the same Message. 

History and Philosophy of the Struggle for 
the Speakership of the Present House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, with a classification of votes. 

Letter of Francis P. Blair to the Republi¬ 
can Association of Washington. 

Sectionalism and Republicanism—An Edi¬ 
torial Review of a Letter from the Eon. D. D. 
Barnarf, of New York. 

A Synopsis of the Slava Code in the District 
of Columbia. 

Statistics of Slavery in Maryland and Mis¬ 
souri. 

Besides all this, the volume presents a com¬ 
prehensive view of the Know Nothing move¬ 
ment and its bearings ; accounts of Kansas af¬ 
fairs and of slave cases, and a thorough dis¬ 
cussion of the Republican movement. 


THE ORIENTAL HORSE CHARMER. 

T HIS valuable little work on the Horse, comprising the 
Arabian art of taming the wildest horse or colt, and 
remedies for various horse diseases, will be mailed to any 
part of the United States for 25 cents, six copies for $L, 

Address C. J. ELDRIDGE, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ID* Any parson wishing to buy, soil, or exchange a 
Farm, will save time and money by enclosing a stamp, 
and addressing FARM AGENCY, Cincinnati, O. 553 


T. H. STOCKTON, 

_ Philadelphia. 


*R BUF'll an “ J ° b Printing, neatly executed b, 

...n * ^ANCUAKD, corner of Indiana av»n*« 

S*S® n . strut, Washington, D,«, 


ADAMS, SWIFT, & CO., - 
Bankers and Real Estate Agents, 

Leavenworth City, Kansas. 

Exchange and Land Warrants bought and sold; money 
received on deposit; Real Estate bought and sold on 
commission; Lands located by warrants or money in at] 

Pa Referto^inB^T^ReiUy,General Land Offioe,Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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THE NORTHERN PRESS. 


Slavery within tbe Territories now free. Or, 
mother words, .that the ‘‘State Rights ” doc¬ 
trine of South Carolina shall, compel all other 
j ^ err ; tor ,; es ; n t ^ e Union to obey the 

, --of Soutfa-Carolina, upon the question of 

African ; Slavery. If they will not, then the 
Union snail be dissolved. Thus advocating the 
dissolution, of tho Union, unless South Caroli¬ 
na, or any other single slave State within the 
r-~-? cxx control all the rest of the Con¬ 
federacy upon the question of Slavery. 

This newly-imported Democratic organ then 
says: 

“ Upon the subject of domestic Slavery, now- 
agitating the public mind of Oregon from one 
extent of the Territory to the other, we cordial-! 
aud frankly avow ourselves in favor of the in¬ 
stitution. We not only believe it to be right in 
principle, but believe that the prosperity of this 
portion of the Pacific coast depends, in a 
great degree, upon its adoption here in our em¬ 
bryo State. We desire to awaken the people 
of Oregon fully to the importance of this sub¬ 
ject. African Slavery is the conservative fea¬ 
ture in our system of Government. It is recog¬ 
nised by our Federal Constitution and tbe 
tribunals of the country, and must be main¬ 
tained—broadly maintained—or the historian 
be alive who will record the dissolu- 
“A: ——„ystem of Govern- 
-jr devised by the ingenuity of man.' ” 

Now, this is a species of argument in advoca¬ 
cy of modern Democracy which is entirely 


Washington, d. c. 


Uto engage. We allude to the— money. And 
‘by such an allusion, we are far from meaning 

* to impugn the proverbial liberality of those ex- 

• cesBively sanctimonious people’ whose slumbers 
are disturbed by disordered dreams of the suf- 
1 ferings of the slave in theSoutb, while the groans 
' of the starving free negro in the shme city are re¬ 
garded as little as'the moaning of the winds.’ 
, These Psalm-singing Christians, who become 

overjoyed with enchanting visions of eternalbliss, 

| under the inspiration of the. pious eloquence of 
■ Henry Ward Beecher, and who recognise in the 
calumnies of the New York Tribune proof 
stronger than holy writ of the Bacrilege of Sla¬ 
very, have a world-wide renown for their munif¬ 
icent donations to all such enterprises as are 
positively sure to redound to their own in¬ 
dividual emolument and advantage. However, 
we have no doubt that, in the excess of their 
fanatical fervor and painfully religious horror 

~ c -, a few of them have been known 

contribute the enormous amount of 
r more, to Christian causes of various 
And, therefore, it may 
very wrong in intimating the 


hearth of mica slate; and I know it to be in 
many respects healthier and happier than liv¬ 
ing between a Turkey carpet and gilded eeiling, 
j beside a steel grate and polished fender. I do 
; not say that .such things have not their place 
and propriety; but I say this, emphatically, 
that, a tenth part of the expense which is sacri¬ 
ficed in domestic vanities, if not absolutely and 
meaninglessly lpst in domestic comforts and 
encumbrances, would, if collectively offered and 
wisely employed, build a marble church for 
every town pn England—suqh a church as it 
should ba a jpy and blessing even to pass near 
in our daily ways and walks, and as it would 
bring the light into the eyes to see from afar, 
lifting its fair height above the purple crowd of 
humble roofs.— Buskin. 


A. RANNEY, PUBLISHER, 

OFFERS FOR SAM 

FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND 

BOOKS AND MAPS, 

Of all kinds, at Publishers’ Prices. 

To be accompanied with 

FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND GIFTS, 

Worth from 25 cents to *200 each; oonaisting of G< 
and Silver Wniches, Jewelry, Reticules, LadioB’ Purs 
Portmonnaies, &o.; *150 worth of Gifts distributed w 
every 500 Books. 

A GIFT will be delivered with every Book sold ' 
bosoM^VmoreT' t ^ Itllou!!l | ‘ 110 Boo . k or Articlei v 
sold for less. Persons wishing any particular Book e 


NEW YORK CENTRAL COLLEGE. 
tTIHiS Institution is located at McGrawvilla, Cortland 
A county, New York. MeGrawville is a quiet and 
healthy place, surrounded by influences favorable to the 
development of the mind and the cultivation of the heart. 

All classes, ofboth sexes, of good moral character, are 
admitted. 

It is designed bv the Trustees that this Institution shaU 
be excelled by no Institution in the country, in advanta¬ 
ges to obtain a thorough and practical education. 

It is Anti Slavery and Anli-seotarian in its character, 
recognising and fel lowsliiping him as a Christian in whom 
il discovers the spirit and image of Christ, 

Expenses. 

As Board constitutes quite an item in the expenses of a 
student, efforts have been made to reduce it as low as pos- 

Board, including room rent and lodging, can be obtain, 
ed in private families, f-om *1 50 to *2.00 per week. 

Board in the;Hall will be furnished at a ch- up rate, *1.50. 

Students wishing to board themselves, can obtain con¬ 
venient rooms in the village. 

Rooms oan also be had for those who wish to board 
themselves in clubs. 

Gentlemen wishing to room in the College building, or 
Ladies wishing to room in the Boarding Hall, should 
bring with them bedding, the rooms being furnished with 
table, chairs, stove, and bedstead. The room rent in 
each of these places will be #150 per Term. 

With economy, the expense of fuel and lights need no- 
eessariiy be but very small. 

Tuitionfor common Englisk Branches, including Arith- 

Grammsr, Physiology, and Geography, per Term - *4.00 

Higher English Branches.- 6 00 

Higher Mathematics, and Languages - - - S 00 
Tuition in Collegiate Depariment, per year - - 24 00 

N. B.—No charge will be made for incidentals, and no 
extra charge for the French and German Languages. 

Lessons will be given on the Piano and Meiodeon. 

Students are expected to pay Tuition and room rent in 
advance. 

Teachers’ Department. - 

By reason-of the numerous applications made at this 
Institution for Teachers, a Teachers’ Department has 
been established, designed to afford the best of facilities to 
those wishing; to avail themselves of its advantage*. A 
class will bo formed, to be drilled particularly m those 
branches usually taught in common and select schools. 
This class will be formed in the Fall T.rra, to accommo¬ 
date those who wish to taaoh in the winter; and in the 
Winter Term, to accommodate those wh» wish to feach 
in tho summer. 

Leotures will be given by different members of the 
Faculty, on the government of schools, and best methods 
of communicating instruction. The Faculty will Inter¬ 
est themselves in obtaininffsuitabre schools for those who 
enter the class. Any communication addressed to Prof. 
John C. Porter, ofthis Institution, requesting a well-quali¬ 
fied Teaeher, stating the condition and character of the 
school, and the necessary qualifications, will be promptly 
attended to. This arrangement has been entered into, 

I b »th for the convenience and benefit of those wishing to 


From the Boston Traveller. _ _ __ 

THE TRACT SOCIETY STILL IN TROUBLE. States and 
' behest 

The American Tract Society has- another Af ::_ 

“agitation” in prospect for its next annual Union 
meeting. The declaration adopted at the meet- ” 
ing in May gave general satisfaction to the 
Anti-Slavery religions press. Bat Southern I comps 
religious presses and bodies soon began to ex- ' r - 1 — 
press their dissent from this policy. The 
South Carolina Branch, among others, con¬ 
sidered the subject at one of their meetings, 
and came to the conclusion that “ the aboli- 
t,ionizing tendency of the parent society ” evi 
dently “ culminated in the last anniversary,” 
and they “ would feel justified in severing the 
existing connection," but advise that the 
Branch “ in. every respect make ready for an 
‘unconditional separation in case the Parent 
Society does not relieve itself from its present 
unconstitutional and hostile position.” It is 
curious how exactly these Southern religious 
bodies follow the political organizations, with 
their threats of secession and dissolution. 

Bat the new agitation is not altogether from 
■ the South side. The first thing which excited 

fresh uneasiness in the Northern men was the I may_ ..._ 

' revelation of the fact that a prize tract on Sla- tion of ‘ the most beautiful sys 
very, by Mr. Whipple, of Boston, which had re- | meat ever d-- : — J 
ceived the approbation of Rev. President Way- 
land and Bishop Clark of Rhode Island, C. 

Stoddard of Massachusetts, and Rev. David _ 

Brown of Scotland, representing four evangel- How a single partner in a firm composed of 
ical denominations, had been presented to the thirty two , all having equal interests and equal 
Society for publication, and had been declined, rights, and all bound by a sacred bond, speci- 
Butit turned out that this action wag taken be- fying the powers and privileges of each, with a 
fore the May meeting. Lately, a new source of plain and positive specification that neither 
disquietude has arisen. The Corresponding shall have the power to withdraw from the firm 
Secretaries of the Society have issued a circa- without the consent of all the parties to the 
lar, addressed “ to evangelical Christians, and contract, can nullify that compact, and dissolve 
especially to the Sooiety’sColporteurs, Superin- the firm, we cannot understand, 
tendents, and Genera! Agents, and to editors Then, again, the doctrine, as laid down by the 
of the religious press throughout the Southern Messenger , is, that one shall not only have the 
and Southwestern States,” guarding them “ State rights ” to violate the contract, (unless 
against misapprehensions as to the “true im- Slavery be admitted in Oregon,) but that one 
port of the report of the Special Committee.” shall control thirty one. This is Democracy 
It is intimated, in this circular, that the prin- with a vengeance, and a decided improvement 
ciple by which “the Society has for thirty dpon the Salem standard. Even tbe party and 
j years been governed ” will be adhered to, and political conspirators composing the Salem in- 
! that, as heretofore, no tract will be published quisition have not as yet put forth such dam- 
that does not receive “ the unanimous sanction nable disunion doctrine as this, 
of the Publishing Committee,” of which Rev. But the new Democratic organ, the Occi- 
Nehemiah Adams, of Boston, anthor of the dental Messenger, says, further: 

SouthBide View of Slavery,” is a member. “ The Slavery representation in the United 

A week or two afterwards, another circular States Senate needs strengthening—the pre¬ 
followed, explanatory of the first, and giving ponderance being in favor of the fjtee States— 
as a reason for its publication, that the aotion and a fine opportunity is now presented to re- 
of the Society had produced a deep sensation store the equilibrium by the admission of Ore- 
in the South, especially among a certain class, Son with a Slavery clause.” 
who “believed that the Society’s policy was “ We thank the law for that word,” was once 
to be so changed that publications would be said by an honest yeoman, whose rights, liber- 
immediately issued, which, in the eye of the ty, and life, were at stake. We say, in all sin- 
law, would be regarded as incendiary, and ren- cerity, we thank you, gentlemen Democrats, 
der any one who should attempt to circulate recently imported, for this frank and honest 
them liable to arrest and imprisonment.” The admission. This, then is the object of your 
Secretaries say they felt bound to prevent such mission here, is it ? To strengthen the Slavery 
a misapprehension. It was hardly worth while representation in the U. S. Senate—to give a 
for the Secretaries to take such official notice preponderance over the free States — to crush 
of the misrepresentations of tbe Southern press °ut liberty—to admit tbe right of the slave 
The Tract Society merely declared, in May, that States to control the free States, and force Sla- 
“ Those moral duties which grow out of the ver V into Oregon for this purpose, or dissolve 
existence of slavery, as well as those moral the Union. This is your object in establishing 
evils and vices which it is known to promote, a P a per here, is it ? 

and which are condemned in Scripture, and so Well, gentlemen, yon have been wondrous 
much deplored by evangelical ChriatainB, nn- kind, and, we opine, self-sacrificing, to come all 
doubtedly do fall within the province of this tbs way here to invest your money, spend your 
Society, and can and ought to be discussed in j>me, ai d devote your talents to such a lauda- 
a fraternal and Christian spirit.” ble purpose. We have bo doubt but the dim- 

Men who could see incendiarism in the course ocracy will greet you, and give you a hearty 
of aotion here proposed, would not be likely to weloorae. 

be satisfied with any assurances which the See- _ But you must not repeat that lie so often 
retaries could give. Besides, the true way to T '!z : that the free States and Free State men 
satisfy both North and South, is to obey the desire to dissolve the Union. You must not 
injunction expressed in the resolution above commit '‘petit larceny" npon the stock in trade 
quoted. The Vermont Chronicle, by no means composed of lies uttered by Lane and echoed 
a fanatical sheet, advises to this course. It by his cane-bearer, while you preach so boldly 
says, very sensibly— your South Carolina disunion doctrine. In the 

“If, as may be presumed, much that has last issue of this newly-established Democratic 
been said on the snhject at the South arises organ, the editor more than intimates that 
from misunderstanding, it can best be met by Daniel Webster favored disunion. A baser 
showing, in actual publications, what it is that ar| d more infamons falsehood could mot be ut- 
the Society expects to do. The Evangelical tered by that baud of political conspirators 
Knowledge Society of the Protestant Episcopal known as the “ Salem clique.” The truth is 
Church found no difficulty in publishing the that all this hue and cry about disloyalty to the 
” ' *' ’ which the duties of Union is a cheat, a lie, and a base deception. 

i are so prominent a The free States and free statesmen everywhere 
a manner so truly are probably unionists. No Northern man, no 
heard that tbe nse- Northern newspaper, no Free State party, here 
1, or that it or elsewhere, have ever whispered even a de- 
i any field sire or threat to dissolve the Union. On the 
Such an contrary, all the efforts made, all threats utter- 
reight than ed, in favor of a dissolution of our glorious Re¬ 
cited meet- public, have come from Southern men, South- 
ite it, with- ern newspapers, and the Pro-Slavery Demo¬ 
crats party. 

. . They are the only diannionists: and this con- 

the wri- slant harping a falsehood, a lie, a most infa 

- --and cowardly lie— that those opposed to 

It says the "Slavery and the ruling dynasty in Oregon are 
le misrepre- disloyal—is the most infamous slander that the 
meanest calumniator could invent or utter, 
which was These reckless conspirators are but following 
when the re- the footsteps of their illustrious prototype, 
printed cop- foe Devil,” when he rebuked sin. Like Ben- 
the Special edict Arnold, they profess'the largest devotion 

i have been, t0 foe Union, while they are plotting its de- 

th,‘ineendi- struction; and, like “ Jndas Iscariot,” they 

who should bestow a hypocritical kiss npon those they in- 

est and im- tKn d to betray into the hands of enemies to the 

’ What has Union for crucifixion. If the Union is ever dis- 

the pnblica- salved, it wiil be when Euch men as now rule 

it publish it, in Oregon, and who are endeavoring to plant 

h it on onr Slavery here, get entire and absolute control of 

act in their the political interests of the Government, and 

not nntil then. 

PAUL CUFFE AND*PRESIDENT MADISON. 

Many of onr readers will remember Pan! Caffe, 
who formerly transacted business in this city, 
some account of whom wa3 given in this paper 
country will not be satisfied with mere resolu- f year or 8g0- Hs was a colored msD, 

tions. but possessed much ability for conducting busi- 

--- ness, and was highly respected. A correspond- 

Frorn tho Portland Oregonian, July 4. ent of the Fall River News gives the following 

SLAVERY IN OREGON—STATE GOVERN- '"cident, which occurred at. a time when a white 

MENT-DEMOCRACY OF OREGON. President was not ashamed nor afraid to ac- 

- knowledge and enforce the rights of his colored 

The ways and means by which Slavery is to ,f* men: 
be forced upon the people who are to compose Paul was a man of rare ability for a black 
the “ embryo ” State of Oregon, is now too “ an t, waa vei 7 active and persevering, of stern 
plainly written to be misunderstood by any m te gn f y> and was respected by all who knew 
man of common discernment who reads the had accumulated some $40,000 or 

newspapers and watches passing events. There $50,000, a part of which was invested in a 
are strange, new, and novel elements every Tesse *t of which he was commander. The ves- 
hour being brought into requisition, to force se * was manned by a black crew. Capt. Cuffe 
Slavery npon the people *f Oregon, among fo°b in a cargo, and cleared for Norfolk, Vir- 
which we may briefly mention a few. ginia, and on his arrival there entered at the 

It has been observed, doubtless, by all who CUB tom-houso, and deposited his papers. After 
have heard that portion of the real simon-pure Captain Cuffe had settled his out-bound voyage 
Salem-platform candidates, from General Lane and taken in a cargo, he went to the custom- 
down to a county coroner, who have addressed bouse for a clearance, and to get his papers; 
the people upon the stump during the recent but the collector of the port would neither clear 
canvass, that they all charge upon the opposi- b j m oat > nor g‘ ve him his papers, and abused 
tion a desire to dissolve the Union, destroy the him with the most shameful language. Capt. 
Government, and set up a sort of filibustering Caffe bad no other redresB than to go to Waab- 
upon the civilized world. ington; and, after getting the necessary proof 

Gen. Lane, who is the acknowledged high as to who he was, where from, &c., repaired 
priest Of the party, has told the people, every- thither. Capt. Cuffe was a Quaker, and used 
where, that all who opposed the Democracy ftmir plain language, and on being introduced 
were enemies to tbe country, and were seeking President Madison, he Baid: ‘ James, I have 
its utter destruction ; that he had seen banners been pnt to much trouble, and have been 
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I pour A 


id in by nearly all the 
parties at the South— 
i will prove in the end 
calamity to the South 


, HAMllTON. 


dark deep callelh unto deop, 


thy high, proud throne, 


blushing grapes gleam g 
atom shadows thus alon 


IMPORTANT TO DEALERS IN 

MATCHES. 

rjpriE undersigned wish to inform the public that they 

106 UNION STREET, BOSTON, 

A large stock of 

WOOD, BOX* BLOCK, AND CAXD MATCHES, 

Superior to those of any other manufacture, and at *uch 
prices as will, suit the closest purchasers. 

Being the oldest, most experienced, and most extensive 
manufacturers in the United Stales, we are enabled to 
offer extra inducements to purchasers. 
jJT 3 * Oders faithfully and punc'ually answered. 

117“ Watches warranted as represented. 

j 555 BYAM, PEARSON, CARLTON, & CO. 


of Slavery, 
actually to i 

characters and kinds. 

be that we are very __^ ..._..._ o _ 

remotest doubt that the small amount neeessa- 
or four millions of 
be readily raised 


-lru*t$ prove! 


itrive for love, 


FIVE THOUSAND 
WANTED —To nil three NewandUne- 

cleared over 8*0,000 on ihem^fhplorak' 
and four Patents, granted them. For four 
receive 40 pages pamhulurs— Best Agency 

'■ EPHRAIM BROWN, 

Lovrell, Mass. 


Must ever be grief-nurst; 
And by full, never.failing fi 


ry for tbe purchase of three 

negroes cannot or will not __ w __ 

by Mr. Elibn Bnrritt and his assistant philan¬ 
thropists of “ all political parties and learned 
professions.” So we will disclaim all apprehen¬ 
sion on that point, and simply ask, only for in¬ 
formation, where are thsse emancipated in¬ 
dividuals to be sent, for the enjoyment of their 
liberty?* To the North, we suppose, of course, 
to occupy the social level of Mr. Eiihu Burritt 
and his philanthropic friends of “ all political 
parties and learned professions.” What an 
enterprise for the immortalization of its. au- 

The name of Howard will become obscure in 
the history of philanthropists, Clarkson and 
Wilberforce will be mentioned no more, and 
the truly amiable and estimable Miss Dlx will 
cease to attract observation in her modest but 
assiduous efforts for the relief of the Bins and 


fresh the wearied throng, 




Must pn* 


idling h< 


IT IS NDT A DYE. 

MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER. 


Coining its gems, ere they depart, 

From tear* forced back by pride. 

And they mutt feel, e’en while they sing, 
UeBpair’a dark budi upstart; 

The shadow of the raven’s wing, 

Forever o’er the heart. 

Yet, duty’s voice not ail In vain 
Tne weak, worn soul shall elude— 


out of view by the close of the next Congress, 
we are in favor of combining all the elements 
of opposition to the Democracy in one compact 
and powerful organization for the Presidential 
campaign of 1860. The Democracy are in a 
powerless minority in the Union, and, with such 
an organization as that we have mentioned, we 
caD sweep them from Maine to Texas, and 
achieve an overwhelming victory. We care 
-.- 1 ....-this opposition to foe 

Constitutionalists. One will 

.— - ,..." -J—, — sole object 

[ being to put down the most demagogical, dan¬ 
gerous, reckless, corrupt, and unprincipled party 
which ever had existence in a free Government. 

Our conclusion is, therefore, that there will 
be but two parties in the Presidential field of 
I860—the disorganized and rotten Hanker De¬ 
mocracy on the one side, and all those opposed 
to it on the other. The question of Slavery 
in the Territories being settled, we take onr 
stand with the latter, and shall strike for a tri¬ 
umph which shall wipe the bogus-national, Bu- 
ohanan-Walker Democracy out of existence. 


G RAY-HAIRED, bsld, or persona with diaeasea of hair 
( or scalp, read the following, snd judge of the srti- 

MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S ZYLOBALSAMUM, 

Or World’a Hair Dressing, is essential to use with the 
Restorer, and in the best Hair Dressing for old or young 
extant, being often efficacious in cases of hair falling, 
&c , without the Restorer. 

REV. LI. V. PEGEN\ Editor Guiffe to Holiness: “We 
can testify to its effects,” &c. 

PRESIDENT J. H EATON, LE. D„ Murfreesborough. 
Term.: “ Notwithstanding irregular use, the falling off 
of hair cCased, and my gray lock* restored to original 
■ color,” Ac. 

REV. S. B. MORLEY, Attleborough, Massachusetts: 
“ It has changed the ‘ crown of glory» belonging to old 
men, to the original hue of youth.” Ac. 

REV. M. THACHER, 60 years of age. Pitcher, Chenan¬ 
go county, Vew.Vork: “My hair is now restored; it 
is nothing like a dye,” Ac. 

REV. D T. WOOD, Middletown, New York: “My 
own hair, and that of another of mv family, has greatly 
. thickened, where almost bald,” &c. 

REV. JAMES McKEE, New York city, recommends 




When up the path that glomneth grim, 

Their fall’riug feet have trod, 

And proved, as pleasure's lights grew dim, 

The purposes of God, 

Their sweet words from the holy height 
Shall fling a glory down, 

Showing how grand rtisy be Life’s might, 
Without Love’s circling crown. 

Though one strain the harp chords could wake, 
Has here no use, no worth, 

Yet proud, triumphant anthems break, 

Bright blessings over earth; 

And, while < fhcy wait here for the morn, 

They listTt* footsteps fall, 

Faint flushes of the eternal dawn 
Float from the roseate wall. 


nothing as to what_ rr „„__ __ 

Democracy may be called by—whether Whigs, 
Americans, or Constitutional’-* - ^ 
answer us as well as another, 


The “ National Emancipation Convention ” 

^ at Cleveland. Ohio, on the 26th, 26tb, and 27th 
of August, 1867, will be chronicled in history 
as an assemblage of sages and saints, aud Mr. 
Eiihu Burritt, and his brother benefactors of 
“ all political parties and learned professions,” 
will be regarded throughout all time to come 
as the anointed deliverers of the negro race. 

But, in all earnestness, this call for a “ Na¬ 
tional Emancipation Convention ” is one of the 
most farcical incidents of the day. A Conven¬ 
tion of lunatics, to determine upon a plan for 
colonizing the comet or draining the ocean, 
could not be more so. 


TO THE REPUBLICANS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES. 

The Battle for Freedom not yet Won. 

A WORK OF PERMANENT VALUE. 

REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN DOCUMENTS-1856, 


PORTEUS, Stanwich, Connecticut: 


GRISWOLD, Washington, New Hatnp- 
is really efficacious in restoring the hair,” 


In one vol. 8vo. 500 pages. Cloth. Price SI, postage free. 

H AVING received, since the close of the Campaign, 
and Documents issued by the Republican Association, 

them in a neat octavo volume of550 pages. It will be’re- 
membered that many of these Speeches and Document! 

ble statistical and oilier matter that cannot readily be ob 
tamed elsewhere, and, although compiled specially foi 
the Campaign, possess a permanent value, and will be 
aseful tor future reference, especially during the next 

ThesiOhDocuments and^Speechee may bo considered a 

The volume contains twenty-six of the most ioiportaw 
Speeches delivered in Congress by Republican members 
together with the Speeches of Senator Seward at Albant 
and Buffalo, his Plymouth Oration, snd three delivered 
luring theCampaign, at Detroit, Oswego, and Auburn. 

Whites ol the South; Southern Slavery’Reduces North- 
am Wages; Who are and who may be Slaves in the 
United States! Will the South Dissolve the Union? Thf 
Federal Union, it must be Preserved; and Who are Sec 

Report of tho Kansas Investigating Committee. 

Kansas in 1856. A complete History of the Outrages ii 
Kansas, not embraced in the Kansas Committee Report 
By an Officer of the Commission. 

^ Reasons for Joining the Republican Party. By Judge 

Organization of the Free State Government in Kansan, 
tnd Inaugural Address of Gov. Robinson. 

The Fugitive Slave Bill of 1850. 

LEWIS CLEPHANE, 

Seeretary Republican Association, National 
Era Office, Washington, D. C. 


And Eden’s founts flow there, as erst 
With pure, celestial wine. 

While shimmering star-beams softly 


1EV. G. M. SPRATT, Lewisbnrgh, Pennsylvania: 
“ We can and do cheerfully recommend it,” Ac. 

IEV. J. P. TU3TIN, Charleston, South Carolina: “The 
white hair has become obviated.” Ac. 

IEV AMOS BLANCHARD, Meriden, New Hamp¬ 
shire : “ We think very highly of your preparation,” 

IEV. B, C. SMITH, Pittsburgh, New York: “I was 
surprised to find my hair turn as when I was young,” 


From the Richmond (Va.) South, Aug. 14. 

THE SOUTHERN CAUSE IN KANSAS. 

Is there any abatement of interest in Vir¬ 
ginia concerning the destiny of Kansas? If 
so, whence does it proceed ? Has popular 
opinion changed in regard to the magnitude of 
the issue? Is the conviction established, that 
the question whether Kansas enters the Union 
as a slave or free State, is no longer of the 
slightest, moment to the South ? Surely such 
is not tbe cause of this sudden indifference 
The peonle of Virginia are not so blind to their 
best and dearest interests,- the safety and secu¬ 
rity of their institutions, as to cherish for a mo¬ 
ment such a fatal delusion. Do they believe 
that Nature has placed an insurmountable bar¬ 
rier across the path of Slavery-extension in 
that direction, and therefore is it madness to at¬ 
tempt to introduce them in Kansas? We have 


From the Richmond (Va.) Enquirer, Auguit 13. 

NATIONAL EMANCIPATION CONVENTION. 

The following letter came to hand a few days 
ago, through the postoffice: 

New Britain, Conn., August 4, 1857. 

To the Editor of the Enquirer: 

Sir : The signers of the enclosed call would 
highly appreciate your consideration and re¬ 
spect for their character, aim, and object, if you 
would generously insert it in as early a num¬ 
ber of your journal as practicable. They would 
feel much obliged to your liberality and courte¬ 
sy, if you would publish all the names attached, 
as they will convey Borne approximate idea of 
the sympathy with this pacific aud brotherly 
movement which exists in all sections, and 
among all parties of the country. Only about 
half the names received have been pnt upon 
the enclosed paper, but those given represent 
all political parties and learned professions. 
*- **-"—Elihu Burritt. 


Hi* throne before, 


ADA M. KENNICOTT. 


REV. C. M. CLTNCKj Lewis^urgh, Pennsylvania: «Il 
has stopped my hair ..faUihg, and caused a now 
growth,” &e. 

REV. A. FRINK, Chatauque county, New York; “I am 
satisfied, and recommend it ” 

REV. D. MORRIS, Gross River, Nsw York: “ It is the 
best preparation extant.” 

REV. WILLIAM CUTTER, Editor Mother’s Magazine, 
New York, recommends it. 

tST^IT^ 6 m ^ llt sweI1 *ki» list, bat if not convinced. 
We export these preparations to Europe even, and 
they are superseding all others there as well as in the 
United Sla es. 

Il does not soil or stain. Sold by all the principal whole¬ 
sale «nd retail merchants in the United States, Cuba, or 

DEPOT, 355 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 

Wlitre address all letters and inquiries. 

££7“ Some dealers try to sell artictes instead of this, on 
win.-h they make more profit: Write to Depot for circu¬ 
lar, terms, and information. Genuine is signed, Mis. S. 
A Allen, written in ink. Baware of counterfeits. 555 


Baldwinsville, Mich. 


THE SOUTHERN PRESS. 


WHAT OF PASTIES IN THE NEXT PRESIDEN¬ 
TIAL CANVASS 1 

From the Richmond (Ve.) Whig, late Know Nothing or- 
„ gait, Auguet 1. 

Ifc is a little too early, as yet, to engage in 
Bpecnlarions concerning the probable condition 
and relations of parties in the next Presidential 
campaign. At least, such speculations must 
neets.'arily be vague, indefinite, and unsatis¬ 
factory. But there are some considerations 
which naturally suggest themselves, in view of 
the next great struggle for the Presidency, and 
which we may allude to in a cursory and gene¬ 
ral manner at the present time. 

We perfectly agree in the opinion put forth 
by onr contemporary of the Lynchburg Virgin¬ 
ian, that, from the sign* and indications around 
us, there will be a reconstruction of parties be¬ 
fore the commencement of the Presidential 
canvass in 1860. Indeed, ettoh an event, in onr' 
judgment, is inevitable. Before the olose of the 
next, Congress, all the issues at present, in con¬ 
trovert, growing out, of the question of Slavery 
in the Territories, wiil be definitively and finally 
settled. In truth, this vexed matter of Slavery 
in tbe Territories has already been adjusted— 
not, indeed, in accordance with the wishes and 
expectations of the South, or in accordance 
with fairness and justice, but in obedience to 
the desires and demands of the North, through 
the mischievous and uameleas interference of a 
Democratic Administration and its dictatorial 
officials. In regard to Kansas, the great, hone 
of contention between the North and the South, 
what do wo witness ? I* it not a fixed, ac¬ 
knowledged, irrevocable fact, that Kansas will 
adopt, a Constitution prohibiting Slavery, aud 
that it will b» admitted into the Union, at the 
very next session of Congress, as a free State ? 


MOTHERS! MOTHERS!! MOTHERS!!! 


Most respectfully, yours, 

Accompaning this letter, we received the en¬ 
closed “call” alluded to, which we here annex: 
“ Call for a National Emancipation Conven¬ 
tion. 

“The undersigned, belonging to different 
political parties, being persuaded that it is very 
desirable that some practical and equitable 
plan should be brought forward, by which the 
people of the North may co-operate, in a gen- 


THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 

A STATISTICAL VIEW 
THE FREE AND SLAVE STATES. 

By Hmry Chast and Charles W. Sanborn. 
Compiled from Official Documents. 

12«to. Bound in cloth. Price 60 cents. Post¬ 
age 10 cents. 

TF any one wishes to know what Slavery has done fo» 
L the South, and Freedom for the North, let them read 
this masterly work. Let him study these figures. Place 
onr°word t for !e it Bt R iSti °br* n han< l®j 0f “Wry voter, and, 
N^r^iW as ciean" uitte sw'ep *New Englalf" 
LS55. Mon of the South, we beg you to look calmly and 
dispassionately at this array of figures, and see what the* 
portend. 

Tlie ablcreditor of the Evening Transcript, Boston, thu* 

respecting the^omparaUvTeotlffiUioTof ^the slaveh’SfffiSg 
and non-slavoholding States, as to territory, population, 
industry, wealth, education, intelligence, religion, ‘moral- 
advancement, and genera! progress. The work must 
hove cost a great deal of laborious research, and it cer¬ 
tainly presents arguments in favor of Freedom en every 
page. It contains just the kind of information that should 
bo more generally known in ail sections of the country. 
We hope there will be a public demand for thousands of 
copies.” L. CLEPHANE, 

Secretary Republican Association, 
*37 Washington, D. C 


POLITICAL FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Olmsted’s Seaboard Slave States. One vol¬ 
ume, 12mo; cloth; illustrated; price $1.26; 
postage 24 cents. 

From Mrs. H. B. Stotce, in At Indojimimt, Ftbma-y 23. 

Mr. Olmsted’s book is the most thorough «r- 
pos6 of the economical view of this subject which 
nas ever appeared ; himself a practical farmer, 
having visited and surveyed the farming of th« 
Old World, he set out upon a tour to explore the 
farming of the New. His style is simple, natural, 
and graphic ; and he is so far from being carried 
away by his feelings, that one sometimes wonders 
at the calmness with which he will relate the 
most astounding-facts. He never hesitates to 
admit a merit, or give praise when it is due. The 
book is very thorough and accurate in its details, 
and is written in a style so lively, and with so 
much dramatic incident, as to hold the attention 
like a work of fiction. A friend of ours, a gen¬ 
tleman of high literary culture, confessed to hay¬ 
ing been beguiled to sitting more than the first 
half of the night to read it. 

Olmsted’s Journey through Texas. One 

volume^ 12mo; cloth; price $1.25; postage 

A History of the Slavery Question, from 
1787 to the Present Day, as exhibited by Offi¬ 
cial Public Documents ; the Debates, Yeas and 
Nays, and Acts of Congress ; Presidents' Mes¬ 
sages and Proclamations; the Laws of the 
Kansas Legislature; the Proceedings of the 
Topeka Convention; the Report of the late 
Committee of the House of Representatives, &c. 
Price 50 cents; cloth 75 ; postage 10 cents. 
This work affords a thorough and impartial 
view of the whole subject, especially in its bear¬ 
ings npon Kansas —every important document 
being given complete, in its official form—and 
constitutes an invaluable storehouse of facts for 
the use of the people, and of politicians of every 
party. 

The Duty of the American Scholar to Pol¬ 
itics. and the Times. An Oration delivered by 
George W. Curtis, on Tuesday, August 5, 1856, 
before the Literary Societies of Wesleyan Uni¬ 
versity, Middletown, Conn. Price 25 cents; 
postage free. 

The Polities! Essays of Parke Godwin, 
Esq. Contents.—Our Parties and Politics; the 
Vestiges of Despotism ; Our Foreign Influence 
and Policy; Annexation ; “ America for Amer¬ 
icans ; ” Should we fear the Pope ? The Great 
Question; Northern or Southern, which ? Kan¬ 
sas must be Free. Price $1.25; postage 15 

The North and the South. A Statistical 
View of the Condition of the Free and Slave 
States. By Henry Chase and Charles W. San¬ 
born. Compiled from Official Documents. 
12mo; bound in cloth; price 60 cents; post¬ 
age 10 cents. 

If any one wishes to know what Slavery has 
done for the South, and Freedom for the North, 
let them read this masterly work. Let him study 
these figures. Place a copy of these statistics m 
the hands of every voter, and, onr word for it, 
Republicanism will sweep the entire North in 
I860, as clean as it has swept New England in 


LAW SCHOOL 

UNIVERSITY AT CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

The Instructors in this School are— 
t. JOEL PARKER, LL D., Royall Profeesor. 
i. THEOPHILUS PARSONS, LL. D., Dane Profs 
t. EMORY WASHBURN, LL. D., University 


ion of Abolitionism ? This idea, it is useless 
to deny, does prevail, to what extent we are un¬ 
able to say. It has been expressed by influen¬ 
tial Southern presses, presumed to have at least 

some information '__ A..!. ... 

soning, and the popular mind has certainly 

an alarming der--— J 11 -‘ 

pression. A“:.. 

this foregone conclusion, 
the people of Virginia to { 
entirely unfounded. The 
Kansas have not snrren 
Read the letter we publish 
loading member of the pat. ,, au » 

General Atchison, copied from the Charleston 
Mercury. Do they breathe the spirit of sub¬ 
mission ? Is better evidence wanted to refute 
the foul slanders which have been so industri- 


This idea, it iB useless 
It has been expressed by influen- 


which to base their rea- 

0 -received the erroneous im- 

Against. the evil consequences of 

—- 1 —•— — -nestly entreat. 

The report is 


Church found__ 

Memoir of Mrs. Page, . 

Christains who hold slaves 
topic, and are treated in i 

Christian. We have never ._ 

fulness of that Society wss curtailed, 
was excluded from or hindered in 
of labor, on account of that book, 
example has incomparably more w« 
inconsiderate language uttered at exc; 
ings, and the Society may well imitat 
out fear as to the general result.” 

The American Missionary suggests that 
Anti-Sluvery tract be compiled j„„.„ 
tings of Southern men. The Independent 
somewb-* iC — s -- 1 - T - 


rrtHE course of instruction embraces <ha various 
1 branches of the Common Law; and of Equity ; Ad 
miralty; Commercial, International, and Constitutional 
Law; and the Jurisprudence of the United States The 
Law Library consists of about 14 000 volumes, and a« 
new works appear they are added, and every effort is 
made to render it complete. 

Instruction is given by oral lectures and expositions, 
(and by reeita ions and examinations, in connection with 
thorn.) of which there are ten every week. Two Moot 
Courts are also holdeii jn each week at each of which a 
cause,previously given out, is argued by four students, and 
an opinion delivered by the presiding Instructor. Rooms 
and other facilities are also provided for the Club Courts; 
and an As embly is held weekly, for practice in debate, 
and acquiring a knowledge of parliamentary law and 
proceedings. 

Students may-enter the School in any stage of their 
professional studies or mercantile pursuits, and at the 


fair and honorable compensation to the slave¬ 
holders for the manumission of their slaves.” 

Mr. Eiihu Burritt will please pardon us for 
declining the publication of “ all the names at¬ 
tached,” and thereby respectfully refusing any 
obligation to our “ liberality and oonrtesy ” op 
the part of “the signers,” as our columns are 
at present occnpied with items of intelligence 
much more acceptable to onr readers than a 
long list of names appended to anything so 
superlatively ludicrous, chimerical, and fac¬ 
tious, as this “ call for a National Emancipa¬ 
tion Convention.” 

With due deference to the patriotism, wis- 


very next session of Congr_____ 

And is it not npon the domestic condition of 
Kansas that this whole seconal controversy has 
turned, from the beginning ? Tho status of no 
other Territory has been in dispute. All the 
other Territories have been conceded to the 
North. The sole practical question has been, 
whether Kansas shonld be a slave or a free 
State ; and that question, as we have said, has 
already been decided in favor of the North. It 
is obvious, therefore, that in the adjustment of 
this Kansas question, all sectional parlies are 
out of sight, and become dissolved into their 
original elements. There will be no basis, then, 
for either a Southern sectional party or a 
Northern sectional party in the next Presiden¬ 
tial campaign. The Black Republican organi¬ 
zation is practically at an end—the Democracy 
themselves having accomplished all the objects 
aimed at by the Republicans, in determining 
the question that no more slave States shall be 
formed out of the present, territory of the Un¬ 
ion. And the Democratic party itself, having 
no common principles to stand upon, would 
also be disbanded but for its unoonquerable re¬ 
solve to perpetuate its hold upon tbe public 
plunder. That, is, in truth, the “ cohesive pow¬ 
er ” which binds the Democracy together, and 
it is only that which can make them act togeth¬ 
er in the campaign of 1860. 

Thus, then, there must be a reconstruction 
of parties prior to the next pitched battle for 
the Presidency. And as the Slavery question 


they will pu.-Fue, according to their view of their own 
wants ^ud attainments. 

The Academical year, which commences on Thursday, 
six weeks aAer the third Wednesday in July, is divided 
into two terms, of twenty weeks each, with a vacation of 
six weeks at the end of each term. 

During the winter vacation, the Library is opened, 
warmed, and lighted, for tho ase of the members of the 
School. 

Arrangements are in progress, which it is hoped will 
materially diminish the expenses of living in Cambridge. 

! Applications for admis?ion, or for Catalogues, or any 
further information, may be made to either of the Pro¬ 
fessors at Cambridge. 

Cambridge, Mass., August, 1857. 554 


make Kansas a free State. To that end all his 
official acts have tended. He has openlv de¬ 
clared the object and pretext, of his policy. 
The adoption of a Slavery Constitution, and the 
admission of Kansas as a slave State, he says, 
will jeopard the success of the Democratic 
i dm The South must therefore re- 
’ order to prevent 

--- --- „^„blioan President. 

To fortify against the remote possibility of such 
an event, Kansas must be sacrificed to propi¬ 
tiate the Anti-Slavery wrath of the North. Who 
would have dared to preach that doctrine to 
Southern ears six months aeo ? If it were 
really so, if the admission of Kansas as a slave 
State would undoubtedly insure the election of 
William H. Staward. nr anxr mbov A 


A History of the Slavery Question, from 1787 
to the present day, at exhibited by Official Public Doo- 
nment.: the Debates, Yeas and Nays, and Acts of Con¬ 
gress; Presidents’ Messages and Proclamations; the 
Laws of the Kantne Legislature; the Proceedings of 
the Topeka Convention; tho Report of the Late Com¬ 
mittee of Ihe^House of Representatives, &e. Price 50 

This work affords a thorough and impartial view of the 
whole subject, especially in- Us bearings upon Kansas— 
every important document being given complete, in its 
official form—and constitutes an invaluable storehouse of 
facts for the use of the people, and ofpoliticians of every 
party. 

The Duty of the American Scholar to Politics 
and the Times. An Oration delivered by George W. 
Curtis, on Tuesday, August 5,1856, before the Literary 
Societies of Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
Price 25 cents; postage free. 

The Politieal Essays of Parke Godwin, Esq. 

Contents .—Our Parties and Politics: the Vestiges ol 
Despotism; Our Foreign Influence and Policy; Annex- 
anon; “America for Americans;” Should we Fear the 
PopeT the Great Question; Northern or Southern, 
which? Kansas must be Free. Price*1.25; poetags 

For sale by 

L. CLEPHANE. 

S28 National Era Office. 


and participants, we must be allowed to express 
the opinion, that this “ national ” emancipation 
movement is among the most presumptuous, 
foolish,-fanatical, and traitorous, evidences of 
abolition insanity we have witnessed for some 
time. Mr. Eiihu Burritt may mean well, and 
he is, we believe, usually accounted a man of 
information and parts ; but in this instance he 
adopts a rather remarkable mode of attesting 
either his intelligence, ability, experience, or 
patriotism. And to corroborate any suspicion 
of the sincerity of his philanthropic professions, 
we should certainly not refer to the fact of his 
advocacy of an Emancipation Convention. 

Among the signatures to this most egregious- 


party ...._ ____ 

liDquish all hope of Kansas, in o: 
the election of a Black Repnbli 


EAGLESWOOO SCHOOL, 

PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 


HTHIS SCHOOL opens on the 1st of October, and closes 
X on the 2lst of J uly. The sc hool year consists of four 
quarters, of ten weeks each. There are three vacations 
a week at Christmas, a week at the endof the third quar 
ter, and from the close of the school ysar to the 1st ol 
October. 

The general design of this School i* to combine the ad 
vantages of home nurture, in physical, menial, and mor 
al training, with instruction in Literature, Science, and 

The definite aim is to teach, first, the branches neces 
sary for the prosecution of those general duties of life 
which uone car escape; then the Sciences of Nature. 
Intellectual and Material; the usual Ancient and Modern 
Languages; History, Drawing, Painting, and Music. 

The intellectual and moral training arid instruciLn of 
the pupils is conducted, and their out-of school life, amuse¬ 
ments, and general behaviour, regulated by the Principal, 
assisted by competent teachers. 

When blind receives its appropriate nu'riment at the 
naturat crises of its intellectual appetites, every artificial 
stimulus is a hindrance to true development. Such in- 
centives. by ; exciting to unnatural action, not only de¬ 
feat, in the end, their own object, but react, with distort¬ 
ing force, upon the whole mind and character 

Siuce there is in the constitution of the sexes a law of 
incessant reciprocal action, involving the highest weal 
of both, that public sentiment which restricts inch sex te 
schools exclusive of the other, subverts the Divine Or¬ 
der, and robs development of a ministration, essential to 
its best conditions and highest faults. In testimony to 
this truth, we irutitute our educational processes upon 
tne basis of God’s model school, the family, and receive 
as pupils, children and youth ofboth sexes. 

The education of the sexes together, under a wise and 
watchful supervisio n conduces eminently to simplicity, 
modesty, purity, and general elevation of character; 
quickens the perception of those nameless propriet’e* 
which adorn mutual relations; eXcites attention to per¬ 
sonal habits; gives refinement to feeling, gentleness, 
grace, and counesj, to manners, and symmetry to men¬ 
tal and moral development. 

To provide for the children and youth, resorting hither 
for education, such conditions of development as may be 
conducive to their iiir oeence and growth in virtue is a 
sacred and paramount aim. It is adopted as an inflexible 
condition of admission to the School. Shat no pupil of 
vicious habits shall be received. Profaneness, impure 
language, indecent actpns, reckless violence, impracti¬ 
cable tenners, or habits of any kind, tending directly to 
counteract?he processes of nurture in others, wil as ef 
fectuniltv exclude the'r subject as an infectious disease 
To fuch, and those using tobacco in any form or intox- 
crating drinks as a beverage, the doors of our School can¬ 
not be opened. 

ed from ihe date of entrance; but none will be received 
for a less period than two full quarters. 

The terms are Sixty Dollars a quarter, payable in ad¬ 
vance. There will be ho deviation from these terms, ex¬ 
cept in cases provided for by special arrangement. This 
amount defrays the expense of tuition in all branches nol 
included in the list of “ extra charges ”—washing, to the 
extent of one dozen piecd s per week, bed, bedding, room, 
furniture, beat, lights, use of library, apparatus, gymna¬ 
sium, and work- shop. 

No deducuon will be made for absence, except in eases 
of protracted sickness. 

Neither tea nor coffee will be provided for the pupils. 

Text books will be furnished at cost. 

Each pupil is expected to bring four towels, four table- 
napkins, and two pairs of slippers, or light shoes, with- 
out heels ,exclusively for in door wear. The shoes and 

Each ariicle of clothing, woollen, as well a« cotton and 
linen, should be marked with the full name, and an inven- 
| torv left with the Principal. Pupils shouM bring pieces, 
to be used in mending, which match their articles of 
ek>thmff. 

| Will those parents and guardians, who design to com¬ 
mit pupils to our care, give us definite notice 'as soon as 
possible? By so doing, they will enable us, at leisure, to 
make such arrangements as will secure greater efficien 
cy to all the departments ef instmetion. 

Extra Charges . 

Laneuages.each, $5 a quarter. 

Muric, Piano. $10 arid $15 a quarter. 

Use of instrument, $2.50 a quarter. 

Violin, Drawing, and Painting, terms regulated by num- 
I ber of pupils. 

Eagleswood School is situated at the head of Raritan 
Bay, one. mile from Perth Amboy, New Jersey, on the 
route' of the Camden and Amboy line, from New York to 
Philadelphia. 

Perth Amboy is twenty miles frem New York,ahd has 
daily coininmnication with it by steamer. 

The Eagleswood Omnibus takes passengers to and from 
the steamer, morning,and evening, 

Application for admission of pupils, or for further infor- ! 
mation, may be v rriade to 

THEODORE D. WELD, 

Principal of Eaglstwood School , 

Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 

RT- CopiRi of thii Circular may be found at C. 8hep- 
ardS; Co’n., 153 Fnlton street, and at Fowler i» WeUs’s, 

80i Broadways, New York. 565 


Do they intend to obey f Or will they defy their 
constituents?” 

It is evident enough that the Tract Society 
will not see qniet times at present. The inex- 
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| THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEWS 
Cheat Inducements to Subscribe l 
Coet reduced 50 to 75 per cent. 

L EONARD SCOTT & CO., New York, continue to re¬ 
publish the following British Periodicals, vlai 
I. The London Quarterly, (Conservative.) 

2. The Edinburgh Review, (Whig.) 

3. The North British Review, (Free Church.) 

5. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory.) 

These Periodicals ably represent the three great polit¬ 
ical parties of Great Britain—Whig, Tory, and Radical— 
but politics forme only one feature of their character. As 
Organs of the most profound writers on Science, Litcra- 
tura^Morality, and Religion^they stand, as they ever have 

indispensable to tbe scholar and the professional man, 
while to the intelli|ent reader of ever^ class they furnish 

erature of the day, throughout the world, than can he pos¬ 
sibly obtained from any other source. 

VAULT COPIES. 

The receipt of Advance Sheets from the British Pub- 
lishers gives additional value to these Reprints, inasmuch 
as they can now be placed in the hands of subscribers 
about as soon as the original editions. 

TERMS.—(Rcgnlar Prices.) 

For any one of the four Reviews, per annum - . *3 

For any two of the four Reviews . § 

For any three of the four Reviews - - . . y 

For all font of the Reviews ..... g 
For Blackwood’s Magazine - - ... J 

For Blackwood and throe Reviews - 9 

For Blackwood and the four Reviews - - . pg 

J0-Payments to bs made in all oases in advenes. 
Money currant In the Stats where Issued will be reaslved 


SLAVERY IN OREGON. 

The last arrival from the Pacific brings only 
tore evidences of the purpose of ——- r ’ 
‘Ction of the Democratic party to 


powerful 

---force Sla¬ 
very into Oregon, and of the indisposition of 
the rest of the party to resist the effort. The 
Occidental Messenger newspaper, published at 
Cornwallis, thus argues the question for Sla¬ 
very : 

“ Upon the subject of domestic Slavery, now 
agitating the pnblie mind of Oregon from one 
extent of the Territory to the other, we cordi¬ 
ally and frankly avow ourselves in favor of the 
institution. We not only believe it to be right 
in principle, but believe that the prosperity of 
this portion of the Pacific coast depends in a 
great degree upon its adoption here in our em¬ 
bryo state. We desire to awaken the people of 
Oregon folly to the importance of this Buhject, 
African Slavery is the conservative feature in 
our system of government. The Slavery rep¬ 
resentation in the United Slates Senate needs 
strengthening — the preponderances being in 
favor of the free State's—and a fine opportuni¬ 
ty is now presented to restore the equilibrium 
by the admission of Orogon with a Slavery 
clause. There is one great impediment to the 
prosperity of Oregon, and that is the high price 
of labor. The only remedy that we can sug¬ 
gest is the introduction of domestic Slavery; 
and if men would but cast aside the shackles 
of prejudice with, which they have been fettered 
from their boyhood, they too would see a rem¬ 
edy in the suggestion.” 

Should this scheme succeed, and Oregon 
present herself for admission with a Slavery 
Constitution, it would give a new and extraor¬ 
dinary phase to the Slavery question, and tend 
still further to the demolition of the Democrat¬ 
ic party. It will be remembered that the Wil- 
mot Proviso was applied to Oregon as a Terri¬ 
tory, on the motion of Mr. Winthrop; but the 
friends of the introduction of Slavery say that 


the rest of the party to resist the effort. A 
Occidental Messenger newspaper, published 


are assuming an importance 
I their undertaking is idle, 
suspicions. Presupposing 
people exercise ownership 
i as a matter of necessity, 
'ery other consideration than 
prefit, ; that Slavery, even in 
ued an evil; and that those 
are cursed with it, would 
lh it, if they could be com- 
s and cents, for the loss im- 
• by its abolishment, Mr 
: ' TitiouS coadj utors 
(!) Emancipation 
f a plan by which 
tay be bought up 
it as well at the 


POSTAGE. 

The postage to any part of the United States will b« 
but twenty-four cents a year for “ Blackwood,” and but 
fourteen cents a year for each of the Reviews. 

At the above prices the Periodicals will be furnished 
for 1S67. 

Splendid Offers for 1866 and 1867, Together. 

P U ? 1 ffical ie i m0 . r tin?* 1 h meial M £p zines ° f f I}” 1 day, these 
numbers (with no omissions’) for 1856 may be regarded 
nearly as valuable as for 1857. We propose to famish 
the two years at the following extremely low rates, viz: 
For Blackwood’s Magazine* - *4.50 

For any one Review.4 00 

For any two Reviews. 6.00 

For Blackwood and one Review - - -7.00 

For Blackwood and two Reviews ... 9.00 

For three Reviews.8 00 

For Blackwood and three Reviews - - - 12.80 

For Blackwood and the four Reviews - - 14dX> 

* To avoid fractions. #5 may be remitted for Black? 
wood, for which we will forward that work for both yeara,’ 
postpaid. 

N. B. The price in Great Britain of the five Periodicals 
I above named is about $31 per annum. 
m^Va 5 tho* "her 51 a&ain t b ^ likely t0 offer sucil indue*} 

Now is the Time to Subscribe I 

IP* Remittances mast, in all cases, be made direct te 
the Publishers, for at those prices no commission can b« 
allowed to agents. Address 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 


ALBANY MANUAL LABOR UNIVER- 
8ITY. 

?T?HIS Institution, founded upon the principle of equal 

1 and exact justice to all, without regard to sex or 
color, is doing a good work in Southern Ohio and the 
neighboring slave States, on the snbject-of human rights 
and the reforms of the age. Here young men and women 
may acquire a thorough education, at « very moderate 
| expense. Particular pains is taken to prepare teachers 
for our common schools and academies. 

Arrangements have been made with well-qualified 
teachers to give lessons in the usual ornamental branches 
of an education, for which an extra charge will be made. 

Particular care is taken with regard to the morals of 
the pupils. All are required to attend worship on the 
Sabbath at some chureh, (the church of their choice,) and 
to recite a Bible lesson on Sabbath morning. 

No student is permitted to play cards or any other games 
of chance, to use ardent spirits or tobae.ee, or attend balls 
and frivolous parties. 

The Summer Term commences on the third Wednes¬ 
day of July. 

Students can come, by the Cincinnati and Marietta rail¬ 
road to Athens, and then by hack, daily, nine miles, to 
Albany. ■ 

TUITION. 

,The tuition is low, in order to bring it within the reach 

Primary stn-Mes, from *2.50 to *3 per term of ten 
weeks. Scientific and collegiate department. *4; inci¬ 
dentals, s>5 cents. Music on the piano and meiodeon, #8; 
use of instrument, #2. Drawing and Painting, *3. Nee¬ 
dlework, *3. 

S ndents are requested to bo here punctually at the be¬ 
ginning of the session. 

J. CABLE, Principal. I 

P. S. Board is *1.75, including room rent, a part of | 
which can be paid in work. 547 I 


pensated, 

mediately __ 

Eiihu Bnrritt and his conscientious 
propose, forsooth, a National (' ‘ ~ 

Convention, for the adoption ot 
all the slaves in the South m 
and made free. They might 
same time commenoe a contribution for the 
purchase of all the cotton and sugar plantations 
in the South, together with Cuba, Central Amer- 
ica, and Mexico, and, indeed, of every portion 
of the habitable globe which invites Anglo- 
Saxon enterprise, and is peculiarly adapted to 
negro labor. We would also advise them to 
extend still farther their field of philanthropy, 
and raise money enough to furnish to every in¬ 
habitant of Africa the means not only of living, 
but of living luxuriously, without any exertion 
either .of mental or physical faculties. But, ad 
mitting that the slaves of the South are ail 
willing to be emancipated, and that their mas- 


Luxury. — I am no advocate for meanness 
of private habitation. I would fain introduce 
into it all magnificence, care, and beauty, where 
they are possible; but I would not have that 
useless expense in unnoticed fineries or formal¬ 
ities; cornieings of ceilings and grainings of 
doors, and fringing of curtains, and thousands 
of such things which have become foolishly and 
apathetically habitual—things on whose com¬ 
mon appliance haDg whole trades, to which 
there never belonged the blessings of giving 
one ray of real pleasure, or becoming of the 
remotest or most contemptible use — things 
which cause half the expense of life, and de¬ 
stroy more than half its comfort, manlinesB, re¬ 
spectability, freshnesB, and facility. I speak 
from experience ; I know what it is to live in a 
cottage with a deal floor and roof, and a 


and while acknowledging its supremacy in its 
legitimate sphere, we fully accord to the States 
the rights, remedies, and liberties, claimed for 
them by the strict constructionists of the State 
Rights school. This, by common consent, is 
•acknowledged to be the creed of the Demo¬ 
cratic party, and is more distinctly to be traced 
in the Administrations of Jefferson and Jack- 
son, aud has been fully sanctioned by their 
Democratic successors.” 

Which, being interpreted, means that any 
State in the Union has the right to secede when¬ 
ever the oompaot shall deeide not to admit 
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